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AFTER LONG YEARS. 



CHAPTER I. 



BEFORE THE WEDDING. 

"A BBIGHT, bright day for your wedding, 
my Lizzie/' spoke oat a cheerful, matronly 
voice, as its owner entered with privileged 
step a young girl's sanctum sanctorum almost 
as soon as the sun had risen on a fair May 
mortiing. " I am so glad that the threaten- 
ing of those clouds last night has not been 
fiilfiUed. Wide awake, love ? but I hope you 
have slept well, and are feeling strong and 
brave enough for all the fatigues of the day." 
" Strong and brave enough for everything 
but saying good-bye to you, mamma," replied 
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sweet Lizzie Anstruther, springing up in bed, 
and clasping her mother's neck with such 
vigour and impetuosity, that the good lady — 
grown stout and somewhat asthmatic of late 
years — had to beg laughingly for mercy. 
" But I don't promise you that I shan't break 
down utterly and commit all sorts of childish 
follies when that ceremony has to be gone 
through. Oh, mamma, one need be very fond 
of the man one is to marry, to leave for his 
sake a home such as mine has been I" 

" Is that the conclusion my Lizzie has just 
come to ?" asked the mother, as she suflPered 
her loving eyes to rest for a second or two 
admiringly upon the young, wistful face, up- 
turned to her own. 

" No, mamma, I have felt it all along ; 
more now than ever, though. Sarah stayed 
talking to me a long while last night, and I 
could not get to sleep after she had left me. 
I am afraid dear Sarah will feel my going 
away very much ; it seems vain to say so, 
but I have been thinking a great deal about 
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it. If Kitty were a little older it would not 
matter — " 

*' Kittie will never be to Sarah what you 
have been, my Lizzie ; but we must all learn 
to do without you, and to forgive the stranger 
who has invaded our quiet dwelling and 
stolen our sweetest home flower. If only he 
makes you happy, and treats you as tenderly 
as we have done, I, for my part, shall gra- 
ciously extend a pardon to him ; do you think 
he will care to take it, Lizzie darling ?" 

This was asked laughingly, but there was 
at the same time a look of something like 
anxiety in the mother's eye that did not escape 
her daughter's notice. 

^^ Mamma, you do not understand Frederick. 
Sarah prejudices you against him— not in- 
tentionally, I know, dear girl I but uncon- 
sciously, and because, do what she will, her 
own dislike to him is always oozing out and 
influencing the minds of others on the sub- 
ject. But wait, mamma, a little patiently — 
you and Sarah and all of you — and you shall 

B«2 
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confess that your spoiled Lizzie has not been 
so wrong in her judgment ; you shall see and 
acknowledge that she is the happiest and 
most fortunate wife in the whole world/' 

"God grant it, my dearest 1 but Lizzie 
love, I have never thought of calling your 
judgment in question, for the simple reason 
that I am sure no such faculty has been exer- 
cised by you in this matter. When the heart 
speaks in favour of any individual, as yours 
from the very first has spoken in favour of 
Frederick Leonard, why then, my child, the 
judgment is never even appealed to. We, the 
lookers on, have judged this young man, 
Lizzie — ^you have only loved him." 

"And must love him for ever, mamma, 
come what may,*' exclaimed pretty Lizzie, 
rosy-cheeked now, and bending the fair head, 
with its coils of sunny hair, till it was hidden 
on her mother's ample shoulder ; " but indeed, 
indeed, I feel my happiness, as far as Frederick 
is concerned, a perfectly assured thing. You 
all acknowledge that he loves me dearly." 
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" Yes, yes, my darling, it would be some- 
thin? more than strange if he did not, and 
my hope and prayer is, that this love will 
prove strong enough in the coming days to 
carry all before it. Another kiss, my Lizzie, 
for there is Sarah, I believe, knocking at 
your door, and as she is to be your sole tire- 
woman I shall have to make immediate way 
for her. Don't forget, either of you, that our 
family breakfast, the last you will share with 
us, as Lizzie Anstruther, will be ready at 
half- past eight. Now good-bye, dearest, 
though indeed I have not said half of what 
I came to say.'^ 

As Mrs. Anstruther turned away reluctantly 
from the bed which contained her darling, a 
tall, dark, slightly-made girl, entered the 
room, and was at once enclosed in the impul- 
sive Lizzie's embrace ; hugged, and squeezed, 
and kissed, to such an extent, that had not 
her powers of endurance been limitless, she 
must, like her mother, have cried aloud for 
mercy. As it was, she only cried softly and 
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quietly, and this — not for mercy — ^but because 
the dear sister whom she loved better than her 
own life was going to leave them all, and to 
be married to a man, whom she, Sarah An- 
struther, — ^grown prematurely wise through 
much sorrow and some wrong — could not 
help regarding as totally unworthy of the 
jewel about to be committed to his care. 

" Lizzie, I have come to dress you," Sarah 
said, the moment she found herself relieved 
from the hugging ceremony, and while the 
tears were still glistening in her own dark 
eyes — " and you must make haste now, be- 
cause I know your hair will take me a long 
time. Have you slept as well as you promised 
me you would, Lizzie ?" 

" Nearly as well, Sarah, and it would have 
been quite, if that pale, sad face of yours, had 
not haunted me so long after we parted. 
Sarah, darling — " springing out of bed as she 
spoke, and beginning to unroll the masses of 
golden hair that her sister was to dress for 
the wedding — " Sarah, darling, I will never 
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forgive you if you don't come to me in 
London the instant we return from the 
Continent. Think how delightful it will be 
to have you all to myself in a house of my 
ownl" 

" Dear Lizzie I" 

" Ah, but ' dear Lizzie ' is no answer to 
my petition," said this spoiled child, jerking 
her head from under Sarah's hands, and 
looking up resolutely into her grave sister's 
face — " Do you mean to come to me in London 
or not, Sarah?" 

'' Lizzie, we shall never get these tresses of 
yours arranged at this rate. Hold your head 
down again if you please, young lady, and 
keep it very still indeed — I will certainly 
visit Mrs. Frederick Leonard the moment Mr. 
Frederick Leonard invites me to do so— ^ 
does that pin I have just put in hurt you, dear 

child?" 

"No, but your suspicion of Frederick 
does. As if he would not be delighted to 
welcome any or all of my feimily to his 
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house, Sarah I Ah, how very little you know 
him." 

" Has he ever told you he would be delighted 
so to do, Lizzie?" 

After a suflSiciently long pause for considera- 
tion of this question : 

"Perhaps not exactly in words, because 
we have never happened to discuss the matter; 
but of course in taking me into his heart, 
Frederick takes into it (in a minor degree) 
all whom I love. If it had been otherwise, 
he would not have grown so dear to me that 
the thought of your mistrusting him causes me 
the bitterest pain, and casts a shadow even 
over this day, that ought to be wholly bright." 

" Lizzie, let us talk about something else, 
something on which we can entirely agree — 
do you know I have been thinking seriously 
during the night of asking mamma to keep 
Kitty at home for me to educiate. I believe 
I could teach her as much as she is taught at 
school, and when you are gone my life will 
be so painfully devoid of interest.' ' 
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"An excellent idea, Sarah. Little Kit 
will be enchanted, and the occupation will do 
you a world of good. In the holidays you 
must both come — *' 

Here Lizzie arrived at a full stop, and bit 
her pretty lips till they were redder than lips 
had any right to be. 

" 1 had forgotten," she explained presently, 
and then the little head grew so tremulous 
with excitement thai the coiffeure (fortunately 
a very Griselda for patience) had some diffi- 
culty in continuing her task. 

" My darling," Sarah whispered soothingly, 
" you do not need to be told that we will 
come to see you whenever circumstances per- 
mit our doing so, only you must try to re- 
member, Lizzie, that as a married woman 
you will have another will besides your own 
to consult — the happiest wives soon discover 
this, and, if they are wise, patiently submit to 
it." 

" I am afraid I should not be wise," said 

Lizzie, in a low voice, and with a look that 

B 5 
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was rarely seen on her pretty face, " if my 
husband's will kept any whom I love away 
from me; but don't let us fight with shadows, 
Sarah. Before another hour has passed you 
shall confess that you have done my poor 
Frederick cruel injustice — you shall receive 
from him a most pressing invitation to our 
house that is to be, in May fair." 

" Your hair is finished, Lizzie, and, I flatter 
myself, a complete success. Do please come 
to the glass, and see how you like it. I 
assure you I am charmed with my own 
work." 

Lizzie would have preferred having her 
last observation responded to, but it was 
nearly a threadbare subject now, that of Sarah 
Anstruther's prejudice against Frederick 
Leonard, so the young bride elect contented 
herself with a little pout, and then rose and 
stood with her sister before the cheval glass 
at the other end of the room. 

What a strange contrast there was between 
the two girls, and how strikingly it came 
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out as the two faces so dose together were 
reflected back from the mirror's polished sur- 
face — one with her large, tender blue eyes, 
rose tinted skin, and golden hair, a fit emblem 
of snnshine, — ^the other with her dark, faded 
complexion, and prematurely saddened look, 
an equally just representation of shade. 
Lizzie Anstruther at eighteen was as bewitch- 
ingly pretty, as captivating in face and form 
and manner, as it is possible for a mortal 
woman to be. Sarah Anstruther at twenty- 
four was outwardly, and to strangers, nearly 
the reverse of all this. Her figure, indeed, 
would have been good, but for the stoop that 
had become habitual to it— her hair was 
black and glossy enough, and her eyes 
decidedly fine ; but every other feature as well 
as the complexion had been marred by that 
disease occasionally so fatal to feminine at- 
tractions, and having in the present case left 
little hope of time even softening the cruel 
ravages that had been made. 

At home they had grown accustomed to 
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Sarah's clianged appearance — to her ugliness 
(for that was the right term), and the. innate 
worth of her character procured her, amongst 
her own people, as much love as if she had 
been the fairest of the fair. But strangers 
could not help sometimes shrinking from her 
a little, and either from discovering this, or 
from some other cause, her manner towards 
them was cold and uninviting ; she disliked 
society; she recoiled instinctively from all 
new faces, and in the whole neighbourhood 
there was not so unpopular an individual as 
poor Sarah Anstruther — Mrs. Anstruther's 
eldest daughter, and sister to that pretty 
bright-eyed Lizzie, who had won the coveted 
heart and hand of the fastidious, aristocratic, 
and wealthy Frederick Leonard. 

" Happy Lizzie, lucky girl I" sighed the 
young ladies, who had angled skilfiiUy 
but in vain for the great matrimonial prize. 
" Will she ever fully appreciate her marvel- 
lous good fortune ?" 

Ah, who can say? who can answer that 
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very pertinent question ? Looking at her as 
she stands now, fully arrayed in bridal white, 
with the flush of joy upon her fair young 
cheek, and the light of love kindling in her 
soft blue eye, one would see at least that she 
was entering the path before her with very 
vivid anticipations concerning its brightness. 
But the gates are yet fast closed, and all that 
is beyond she has received on trust or by 
hearsay only. No doubt the flowers grow in 
greater profusionthan even her fond imagina- 
tion has painted, along that golden pathway ; 
no doubt it is warmer and brighter than even 
he who is to tread it with her has assured her 
it will be. But wait till she has fairly got on 
the other side of the gates — wait till she has 
walked only a few hours in the heat of the 
day, along the road that shines so brilliantly 
in the distance, and then ask sweet Lizzie 
Anstruther, and get a truthful answer if you 
can, whether she fully appreciates the mar- 
vellous good fortime that she alone has been 
happy enough to secure. 
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CHAPTER IL 



lizzie's day dreams. 



The beams of that bright May morning sun 
danced merrily upon the walls, and lighted up 
every comer of the pleasant breakfast parlour 
where Mrs. Anstruther and her youngest 
daughter sat waiting the coming down of the 
two girls with whom we have just been lin- 
gering. 

" What a time they are," said restless Miss 
Kitty, a small fair child of about twelve 
years old. '* I want my breakfast, mamma, 
and then I want to be dressed myself. Lucy 
thinks I shall look very nice and smart in my 
new pink frock and white bonnet — she says I 
ought to have been one of Lizzie's bridesmaids, 
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that sisters always are, little or big. Why 
wasn't I, mamma?" 

^^I am afraid Lucy talks a great deal of 
nonsense to you, Kitty/' replied mamma, 
rather absently, for her eyes were fixed on 
the door through which her darling was 
presently to enter, and her ear was strained 
to catch the first sound of the bride's light 
footstep on the stairs. 

"But why wasn't I, mamma?" repeated 
the child, who was rather addicted to perse- 
vere with her questions — " 1 should like so 
much to have been a bridesmaid as well as 
the Miss Clares. Did you think me too 
little?" 

" No, Batty, I did not think about you in 
this matter at all. As Sarah declined acting 
for her sister, it would never have done to 
have had you. The Clares are Mr. Leonard's 
friends." 

*' I know that, but some people have lots of 
bridesmaids. I wonder why Ssirah wouldn't 
be one. Lucy and the other servants don't 
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think it was her fault. I heard every word 
they said about it/' 

"Oh, Kitty, Kitty, you must get out of 
talking and listening to the servants, as you 
do, or I shall be seriously displeased with 
you, and perhaps send Lucy quite away. 
What fresh nonsense have you heard now ?" 

Mrs. Anstruther was one of the last women 
in the world to be interested in the gossip of 
the servants' hall, but she had her own reasons 
for wishing to be informed of their remarks 
on this occasion. And little Miss Kitty, 
nothing loth to find herself attended to at 
last, eagerly continued — 

" Well, they said Sarah couldn't be one of 
Lizzie's bridesmaids because she was so plain,, 
and Mr. Leonard couldn't bear ugly faces 
near him. They knew it, because Mrs. Clare 
had wanted to recommend the daughter of 
one of her old servants as a lady's maid for 
Lizzie, and when he heard about it he asked 
if the girl was pretty, and they said she wasn't 
at all, and so he wouldn't let Mrs. Clare speak 
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about her to Lizzie. I don't think 1 should 
like to be going to be married to Mr. Leonard, 
should you, mamma?" 

"No," replied Mrs. Anstruther; but her 
tone was abrupt and expressive of some in- 
ward irritation or annoyance that for the 
moment silenced Kitty, though, not believing 
herself to be the oflfender, a very knowing 
look settled on the little, lady's face, as she 
w^atched her mother pacing up and down the 
room in as restless a mood as her own had 
lately been. * 

" Kitty r 

" Yes, mamma." 

" Let nothing ever tempt you to repeat to 
Sarah such impertinent remarks about her as 
you have just repeated to me ; and the next 
time you hear anything of the same sort, 
accidentally or otherwise, come and tell me at 
once. I would change every servant in the 
house rather than have dear Sarah's feelings 
wounded." 

"Very well^ mamma; but I think Mr. 
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Leonard is worse than the servants. Why- 
does Lizzie like him so much?" 

" Don't talk about Mr. Leonard,^' exclaimed 
the mother with a sudden flash of the eye, 
which proved that Kitty had approached the 
real source of her excitement. " Little girls 
like you cannot be any judges of persons more 
than double your age. Sit down now, Kitty, 
and be quiet; I hear your sisters coming." 

After Lizzie had been duly admired and 
caressed by the two members of the family 
who now saw her for the first time in her 
wedding finery, they all took their places at 
the breakfast table, each trying to set an 
exaimple of cheerfulness, and each, with the 
exception of giddy little Kittie, signally 
failing in the attempt. Under the most 
favourable circumstances it is hard to lose 
from a small home circle the one who has 
been its brightest light and its fairest ornament, 
but it. becomes doubly, trebly hard when 
there is a doubt on the minds of those who 
are left, concerning the worthiness of the in- 
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dividual to whose keeping is committed the 
future happiness of the darling they are 
losing. 

Frederick Leonard might be a great match, 
a rata avts^ a paragon of all perfection in the 
eyes of the world at large, as well as in the 
estimation of the tender-hearted, enthusiastic 
girl he had chosen ; but he had certainly not 
succeeded in winning even a moderate share 
of esteem from his young bride's relatives, 
to whom, therefore, Lizzie's wedding day 
could not possibly be a joyous occasion. 

Very soon after the quiet family breakfast, 
the guests who were to accompany the bridal 
party to the church began to arrive, Mrs. 
Anstruther received them in the, drawing, 
room, while Sarah and Kitty went through 
the duties of their own adornment, and 
Lizzy (who had nothing more to do, and felt 
no xnolination to be stared at before her time) 
wandered somewhat restlessly about the de- 
serted rooms of her old home, thinking it 
odd that any grains of sadness should be found 
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lurking in the sparkling cup which this day 
of all days it was her undoubted right and 
privilege to drink. 

But somehow there was an uncomfortable, 
unsettled look about all the house this 
morning. The rooms not immediately re- 
quired for the entertainment in connection 
with the wedding, had been left unswept and 
undusted; even the windows remaining closed 
and curtained as they had been the night 
before. Then the long passages, on the up^er 
story, were almost blockaded by trunks of 
every shape and size — the bride's luggage ; 
some of which was to go with her, on her 
wedding tour, and the rest to be sent down 
straight to Pengarthen Hall, Mr. Leonard's 
family seat in Cornwall. 

Lizzie stood contemplating this formidable 
array of personal property for several minutes 
with a very thoughtful, sober look upon her 
girlish face. Till now she had never owned 
a fiftieth part of the treasures of various kinds 
those strapped and corded boxes contained. ) 
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From the moment her wedding day had been 
fixed, presents had showered in upon her from 
all quarters — chiefly from her own relaives 
and friends, because Mr. Leonard had no 
very near connections surviving ; in the way 
of family ties only a step mother, his father's 
widow, who resided at Pengarthen Hall, and 
had the privilege of continuing to do so, if 
she wished it, for the term of her life. Fred- 
erick had not inspired Lizzie with a favour- 
able opinion of this lady, and the young 
bride was consequently glad when she found 
that Mrs. Leonard, though duly apprised of 
the coming nuptials, sent her nothing, and 
declined the invitation to be present at the 
wedding. 

" Just like her," Frederick had candidly 
acknowledged — " a mean, stingy, hypocri- 
tical, unfeeling old dowager" — (those were 
the names he called her) — and it was no 
wonder that, seeing everything with his e^es, 
Lizzie should anticipate with anything but 
pleasure those months in every year which she 
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not be wholly unconnected with the solution 
of the mystery. 

Before the closed door of one of the rooms 
at the end of the passage she has just come 
down, Lizzie again stands still, and appears 
to be thinking intently. She knows that door 
is locked, has been locked for nearly a twelve- 
month, during which period she has not once 
felt any special desire to enter it — but things 
are changed now ; she is going to leave her 
home, as her home, for ever. Mother, 
sisters, brother, all will henceforth be some- 
thing different to her from what they have 
hitherto been— not less dear, perhaps, but 
still not just the same. And who could tell 
whether she should ever see poor Willie, 
good, tender-hearted, darling Willie again — 
the only brother, the youngest except Kitty, 
the sick one of the family, who, after two 
years of acute suffering, had been ordered a 
long sea voyage as the most probable, if not 
the only likely means of restoring, to any 
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degree of vigour, a health that had always 
been extremely delicate. 

So this is no mysterious, blue-beard chamber 
before which Lizzie stands, but only the bed- 
room of William Anstruther, that has never 
been ^entered since he went away on that 
long, doubtful voyage, whose perils the fond 
mother magnifies a thousand fold, and whose 
capabilities of giving him back his lost strength 
she mistrusts in her heart of hearts. If she 
did not, why should she lock up the room he 
had last slept in, as we sometimes lock up the 
rooms of the beloved dead ; and why should 
she shrink from speaking in the family circle 
of his return amongst them, and turn pale 
whenever the name of Willie, any Willie, 
accidentally fell upon her ear ? 

Tt was of all this, and much more in con- 
nection with it, that Lizzie was thinking as 
she paused in her restless wanderings before 
the door of her brother's room, and wished 
that she could have seen the inside of it just 
once more. She did not indeed believe that 

VOL. I. 
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his case was hopeless (youth knows better 
than to anticipate evil), but there was this 
morning such an overflowing tide of tender- 
ness in her heart towards all the dear ones 
she was leaving, that she wanted to carry 
away with her some little stolen relic of each 
one, which should serve to bring them here- 
after more vividly before her, than all their 
separate gifts, freely and lovingly bestowed 
would be able to do. Willie knew nothing 
of this marriage as yet, and therefore from 
him there was not even a gift to bear to the 
new home where the old faces would cease 
to be familiar. 

Lizzie must content herself with a few 
well-worn letters, written on his voyage out 
to Australia, and with a tiny sprig plucked 
from a tree he had planted in the flower gar- 
den just before his long illness. But a few 
months more, and he would be back in his 
own country, and then he should come and 
stay with her at Pengarthen Hall, and she 
would nurse and pet him, this dear, dear 
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brother, oh, so tenderly I And Frederick 
would love him for her sake, and join with 
her in devising schemes for his amusement 
and — 

'' You naughty, naughty child ! I have 
been all over the house in search of you. I was 
beginning to be quite alarmed, and to think 
impleasantly of Giuevra and the old oak 
chest. Lizzie darling, come and have your 
veil on. They are all ready and waiting for 
you." 

" Sarah, how you startled me. I had really 
no idea it was so late. I have been wander- 
ing about alone, and dreaming." 

Poor child I it might have been well could 
some of her innocent dreams have lasted a 
little longer. 



c 2 
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CHAPTER III. 



AT THE WEDDING AND AFTER., 

The bridal party had returned from church 
amidst a clash of joyous bells that^ however 
musical, gave one or two of the elder ladies a 
nervous headache, and certainly helped to 
increase the heartache that poor Sarah An- 
struther had all the morning been suflFering 
from. They rang out so cheerily and de- 
fiantly, those noisy marriage bells, as if they 
were saying, " You see the deed is done, and 
all your croaking and all your fears can never, 
never undo it." The young men declared 
the ringers were " going it" in ** jolly style," 
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and approved highly of the uproar ; and the 
young ladies whispered to each other that 
there was always something saddening to 
their minds in the sound of marriage bells, 
and that very sweet as they were, it would be 
more agreeable to their feelings when they 
had finished ringing. 

But breakfast came with all its little accom- 
panying excitements, and the offending bells 
were no longer heeded. There were toasts to 
be given and responded to ; speeches to be 
made and listened to ; the bride and bride- 
groom to be gazed at with never flagging 
interest and curiosity ; and all the delicacies 
of the season — not to mention some rare old 
wines that had remained perdu in a dark 
cellar since Colonel Anstruther's death, eight 
years ago — to be partaken of ad libitum. It 
was no wonder that the elder ladies recovered 
from their headaches, and the younger ones 
from their depression, under circumstances so 
eminently calculated to promote the health 
both of mind and body. 
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Of course the bride looked dazzlingly lovely 
and the bridegroom radiantly happy, and of 
course the young men of the party, gazing at 
the blooming Lizzie, thought ' well he might,' 
and equally, of course, the young ladies, 
stealthily admiring the handsome Frederick, 
decided that his wife had something to look 
lovely about. 

" An admirably matched couple," said a 
puflFy old gentleman, who had done more than 
justice to the good things set before him, and 
was now at leisure to make observations — 
" an admirably matched couple, ma'am, and 
setting out upon life's voyage, as one may 
call it, with every chance of fair and pros- 
perous gales. Young Leonard can't be worth 
less than twelve thousand a year, and he 
comes of a good old Cornish family. A fine 
match, ma'am, between ourselves, for a girl 
who has only her pretty face, uncommonly 
pretty I grant you, but still only her pretty 
face, I say, to recommend her." 

The lady addressed happened to be the 
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Hector's wife, and to have known Lizzie inti- 
mately some fourteen or fifteen years. 

^' I tbink/' she replied, warmly (there are 
a few women who love to stand up in each 
other's defence), "I think Mrs. Frederick 
Leonard has very much besides her rare 
beauty to recommend her. There is not a 
sweeter, gentler, dearer girl in the whole 
world. If I had been her mother I should 
never have considered any man good enough 
for her." 

The puflFy old gentleman who detested ar- 
gument of the most superficial kind, was quite 
taken aback by this spirited reply to his very 
simple observation. 

^^ I make no doubt of it, ma'am,'' he said, 
quickly ; " the young lady looks remarkably 
amiable as well as remarkably lovely. I only 
spoke, you know, after the manner of men, 
in reference to her being without fortune." 

" I know nothing about that," returned his 
companion, loftily (she was a strong-minded 
woman, and saw that she had got her foot 
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upon her neighbour's neck), " but I know that 
hundreds of young men, as rich and well 
bom as Mr. Frederick Leonard, would have 
been proud to marry Lizzie Anstruther. Dear 
child ! we shall all miss her terribly in this 
neighbourhood, and shell miss her old friends 
by and bye, or I'm much mistaken. Pray, 
sir" (here she turned and faced her adversary 
so sharply that the old gentleman felt quite 
nervous), "pray, sir, do you consider Mr. 
Leonard's a good face?" 

" A handsome face, ma'am, very handsome 
— there can't be two opinions, I think, about 
that." 

" Satan is nearly always painted with a 
handsome face, sir," retorted the lady, with 
increasing severity; "my question referred 
to the goodness, not the mere outline beauty 
of Mr. Leonard's phisiognomy." 

" Really, ma'am, I am neither a disciple of 
Spurzheitn nor Lavater," said the poor old 
gentleman, beginning to feel the unpleasant 
symptoms of being brow-beaten; "I don't 
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pretend to read characters at a glance ; besides, 
I am rather short-sighted." 

"Oh, are you? then you ought to wear 
spectacles, I am no physiognomist myself, 
but or all that I should have been sorry 
for a daughter of mine to marry Frederick 
Leonard." 

"Pray, what's the matter with hira, 
ma am ? 

The elderly gentleman had plucked up a 
little spirit at last, as even worms are said to 
do when they are too mercilessly trodden 
upon. 

"His eyes want frankness," replied the 
rector's wife, " and there are some hard curves 
about that handsome mouth of his. I may be 
wrong, of course, but to my mind he looks 
dangerous. Lizzie Anstruther has the meek- 
ness of a dove, and I am very much afraid 
she has got into the claws of a vulture." 

Before the gentleman could reply to this 

very bold opinion, there was a movement at 

the other end of the table, indicating that tlie 

5 
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bride was about to retire to dress for Her 
journey, and that the breakfast party had 
broken up. 

Lizzie had got on bravely till now — she 
knew that Frederick's sensitive feelings would 
have been wounded by seeing a single tear in 
her eye — but here, away from his jealous ob- 
servation, in her own room with her mother, 
Sarah, and little Kitty clinging fondly around 
her, the girl's self-command entirely deserted 
her, and for rlearly ten minutes she sobbed as 
if her heart were breaking. 

Mrs. Anstruther and Kitty cried too — they 
could as little help it as Lizzie — but to Sarah 
came no such relief as tears ; only the cold 
whiteness of her face and lips showed that 
she suffered in reality more than either of 
them. 

They all knew, however, that there must 
be a speedy end to this sort of thing. Mr. 
Frederick Leonard would not like to be kept 
waiting, or to see on his pretty Lizzie's lace 
those ugly red blotches which tears have a 
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malicious habit of leaving ; so at length the 
bride was divested of her bridal finery, and 
attired in a sober grey silk, which did not 
make her look one bit more matronly, and 
then the tears were commanded back to the 
place they came from — ^a mighty reservoir if 
Lizzie had only known it — and the three 
ladies, followed by the still unconsoled Kitty, 
went down into the drawing-room, where 
Mrs. Leonard had to take leave of all the 
friends and acquaintances who had assem- 
bled this day to do honour to her nuptials. 

The bridegroom performed his part with 
the utmost grace and graciousness, assuring 
Mrs. Anstruther, as he shook her cordially by 
the hand, that her darling's happiness was 
very safe in his keeping. To Sarah he 
said (as Lizzie had that morning promised for 
him) : — 

" I hope, IVIiss Anstruther, we shall have 
.the pleasure of seeing you in London some 
time next month. Your sister will hardly 
reconcile herself to her new home if, in the 
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beginning, she has no familiar faces around 
her." 

Sarah only bowed — there was a choking in 
her throat just then which absolutely forbade 
her speaking. Mr. Leonard bit his lip. If, 
to please his bewitching Lizzie, he had done 
violence to his own feelings, he had at least 
expected thanks, gratitude, something diflferent 
to the cold politeness which, hitherto, had 
been all that Sarah Anstruther had ever be- 
stowed upon her future brother-in-law. 

He bit his lip then, and looked on the 
ground for a moment. Immediately after- 
wards he lifted his head, and fixed the eyes 
which the rector's wife had said wanted frank- 
ness, full upon Sarah's white face. 

" I named London in p^ference to Pen- 
garthen Hall," he said, with a slow distinct- 
ness of utterance that made every word a 
separate stab, " because I knew it would be 
unpleasant for you to go into a neighbour- 
hood, where you might any day be liable 
to meet that fellow who used you so badly." 
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No colour oame into Sarah's faoo, and it 
oould not turn whiter than it had boon before 
— only the mouth a little changed its expres- 
sion as her new brother spoke to her, and 
from that expression he shrank as a coward 
would shrink when suddenly confronted 
with those who had witnessed his deed of 
baseness. 

They parted, these two, without even a 
pretence of hand-shaking, though fortunately 
for Lizzie's peace of mind she was wholly 
unconscious of the fresh breach between 
them. 

The bride and bridegroom, quite happy 
and content at present in each other's love, 
and in the aspect of that smooth and shining 
sea on which they had embarked, went forth 
joyously into their new life together, while 
the broken circle at home sat down mournfully 
to think of what they had lost, and to feel, 
that after all, a wedding has little claim 
to bo reckoned amongst earth's gladsome 
festivals. 
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No one except Kitty spoke mucli of Lizzie 
or her husband that first day, and on more 
than one occasion her small ladyship had to 
complain that her remarks were totally un- 
heeded. Mamma and Sarah were indeed 
anything but amusing companions after the 
company had departed, and Kitty had no re- 
source but to betake herself and her smart 
pink frock to the work-room upstairs, where 
Lucy, and from time to time one of the other 
maids, had plenty to say on the subject of the 
morning's ceremony. 

Amongst them they had made the interesting 
discovery that Frances Clare had looked pale 
and miserable, and that she was madly in 
love with Mr. Leonard, who had been staying 
at her father's house these two months past, 
and no doubt, as the sage Miss Lucy re- 
marked, had courted her for his own amuse- 
ment, before ever he saw "our sweet Miss 
Lizzie." 

" Frances Clare is very handsome, too," 
spoke up little Kitty, quite accustomed, you 
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Bce, to take part in these discussions, ^^ and 
if Mr. Leonard courted her, Lucy, and she 
wanted him all the timci why didn't they 
marry? I wish they had, and then Lizeie 
would not have gone away from us." 

*' And you're not the only one who wishes 
that, I daresay, Miss Kitty, but there's a 
fate in these things, I think, and so poor 
Miss Lizzie's fate was to become Mrs. Frederick 
Leonard." 

'^ But that can't bo the reason, Lucy, why 
Frances Clare didn't marry him," urged 
Kitty, who was evidently more of a logi- 
cian than a predestinarian, — ** Why didn't 
she?" 

*' Bless the dear child! how should I know? 
Perhaps he never asked her. Gentlemen like 
him make love to lots of young ladies they 
never mean to marry. Miss Fanny Clare is 
pretty, certainly, but I suppose she wasn't 
just pretty enough for Mr. Frederick 
Leonard." 

*' Oh," said Kitty, after a suflBciently pro- 
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longed pause — " Do you think that was the 
reason ? Then I hope Lizzie will keep pretty- 
always, or he may want to change her for 
somebody else, I don't like him a bit, 
Lucy, and FU never kiss him, or call him 
brother,'* 

" Hush, hush, Miss Kitty dear," entreated 
Lucy, who began to fear perhaps that both 
she and her young companion were getting a 
little out of their depth, " What can you or 
me know of fine, grown-up gentlemen, like 
your new brother-in-law. It is your duty 
now to be very fond of him, as I am sure 
Master Willie will be when he comes home — 
and please. Miss, don't say a word in the 
parlour of what you have heard about Miss 
Frances Clare, — it's only foolish talking, you 
know, and means nothing." 

While this same foolish talking was going 
on in the work-room at Linden House, Frances 
and Alice Clare were somewhat wearily laying 
aside the very elegant and costly lace dresses 
in which they had recently appeared in their 
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character of bridesmaids at Lizzie Anstruther's 
wedding. 

^^ Thank goodness it is over!'' said Alice, 
the eldest sister, sighing and yawning alter- 
nately, as she pulled out the pins from scarf, 
sash, and head gear, ^^ I do so hate all this 
sort of thing by daylight. If people must 
marry, why can't they do it in the evening ? 
Doesn't your head ache, Fan ?" 

**No, but I am as tired as you can be. 
That breakfast was such a hopelessly weary 
affair. Mrs. Anstruther and Sarah both 
looked as if they had been offering up Lizzie 
as a sacrifice. Frederick must have felt flat- 
tered if he noticed their very miserable faces. 
I should really like to know what some people 
would have ?" 

" These people," replied Alice, with a little 
smile that she did not let her sister see, ^^ evi- 
dently ivould rather not have had Frederick 
Leonard for a son and brother-in-law, and 
upon my word I don't blame them, Fan, 
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Lizzie is far too good and too pretty for half 
the men in the kingdom." 

"That may be, though I can't see it/' 
candidly acknowledged Frances — "and yet 
she may not be too good or too pretty for 
Frederick Leonard. I don't think she is, you 
know, Alice." 

" I am aware of our diflference of opinion 
on this point," said Alice, with another 
yawn, as she leant back half unrobed in her 
easy chair — " but I'm much too tired for an 
argument to-day, my dear. If I'd been you, 
Fan, I'd have put some rouge on my cheeks 
this morning." 

" Some rouge, Alice — why should I ? 
Didn't I look well enough — for a brides- 
maid ?" 

" But I would have tried for several reasons 
to look better than well enough I Nothing 
would please Frederick more than to think, 
and to have others think, you were pining for 
him." 
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''I am not pining, Alice, and you know 
it." 

This was spoken with some spirit, and just 
a touch of temper, but tears were in the 
bright, long-fringed eyes, for all that. 

^^ My dear Fanny, it is of little moment 
what I know, or do not know, in the matter. 
The world will not look at you through sis- 
terly or motherly spectacles. I don't want 
people, any people, to say you are fretting 
about the desertion of such a vain and incon- 
stant butterfly as this Frederick Leonard." 

*' This Frederick Leonard I " retorted 
Frances, growing red enough now to make 
Alice's suggestion in reference to the rouge- 
pot appear quite an absurdity — " This 
Frederick Leonard is free from the slightest 
blame in connection with myself. If I ad- 
mire and respect him above all other men in 
the world, that is surely not his fault. I 
have told you before that he never made love 
to me — he was only kind, and friendly, and 
gentle, as he might have been to a sister who 
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appreciated him as I did, and always shall. 
Alice, I don't want to argue any more than 
you do, and I am tired now, very tired, but I 
must repeat, while we are on this subject, that 
you and many others do poor Frederick cruel 
injustice, and that it is my firm and solemn 
conviction he will turn out a noble character, 
and make the very best of husbands." 

" Qui vivra verra ! '' said Alice, carelessly, 
but beneath her nonchalance of manner there 
was something which spoke of very tender 
pity and afltection for the foolish sister who 
was thinking that the only happy lot in the 
wide world had just been cast into the lap of 
Lizzie Anstruther. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE YOUNO COUPLE AT HOME, 

Lizzie had corae down very early into the 
breakfast room on the morning succeeding her 
arrival with her husband at the very elegant 
little mansion he had furnished expressly for 
his young wife in May fair. Their month on 
the continent had served to make them more 
in love with each other than ever, and if Mrs, 
Anstruther and Sarah could have seen their 
darling now — on this brilliant June morning, 
as she stood amongst the rare exotics that 
Frederick had ordered in for her—they would 
have acknowledged that up to the present 
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time, at least, he had faithfully fulfilled his 
promise of taking good care of her. 

^ Mr. Leonard was not a very early riser 
himself, which his wife regretted, as the 
simple country habits in which she had been 
trained made it impossible for her to sleep 
after seven or eight o'clock; but she was 
moderately fond of reading, and usually em- 
ployed the hour or two Mr. Frederick kept her 
waiting for her breakfast, in looking over the 
new books and periodicals, with which since 
her marriage she had been very abundantly 
supplied. 

But on this particular morning Lizzie felt 
no inclination at all to sit down to anything. 
She was at home, and there was such a deli- 
cious excitement in the thought, that occupa- 
tion appeared a simple impossibility. Her 
husband's home — the home that she was 
throughout their joint lives to make bright 
and happy for him — the home that he had 
given her, that his boundless love had adorned 
with everything that could please the most 
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fartUliouH ta8te— tho liome thoy wore hence- 
forth to nhare together I Perhapi thiH la»t 
wa» the (iweete»t thought of all to the young, 
adoring wife, who, without any very bril- 
liant talentH or aceompliHhtnontH, had a faculty 
for loving what she did love with an intensity 
that promised at least as much pain as pleasure 
in her life's journey. 

She was very happy this morning, though 
she could not rest, and she had the longing 
of an innocent, aflPeetionate child, that thdse 
dear ones at home— the other home — -should 
witness her exceeding happiness, not only 
that they might rejoice in it as she know they 
would, but that they might do more justice to 
him who was the very sun and centre, no loss 
than the author of her full and deep content- 
ment. 

She meant, as soon as Frederick appeared, 
to ask his permission to write for Sarah and 
Kitty to come to her immediately, The for- 
mer would be a delightful companion at all 
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the gay parties, which she knew as a bride 
she should be expected to attend ; (in her 
secret heart Lizzie wished her husband had 
belonged to a somewhat less elevated class of 
society ;) and the latter would be wild with 
childish joy at all they could show her in 
London, and spend a gayer holiday than had 
ever yet fallen to her lot. 

How pleasant it was in the midst of her 
own great happiness, to have the power of 
conferring a little happiness on those beloved 
ones whom, in leaving, she had made so 
sorrowful and heavy of heart. 

" But won't we enjoy ourselves together 
now I'' thought Lizzie, as she paced up and 
down the sunny rSom, or stood at the window 
gazing absently into the already busy streets. 
'* Won't I make dear Sarah merry again, and 
force her to confess that my husband is 
worthy of even her esteem ? And won't 
little Kitty open her wide blue eyes at the 
sights I shall be so deUghted to show her ; 
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and won't dear mama be glad when they go 
home and tell her how very, very happy they 
found me I" 

The young wife closed her own bright eyes 
in pure ecstacy at the many charming visions 
her imagination was conjuring up, and when 
she opened them again it vras to see* her 
husband standing with an amused expression 
on his very handsome face, beside her. 

^^ Little rustic I" he said, as Lizzie started 
and then nestled closely into the arms that 
were promptly extended to embrace her, 
" you will persist in getting up at daybreak ; 
and by the time rational people are stirring 
you are ready to go to sleep again. For once 
I have caught you at it." 

" Oh, Frederick I'' she replied with a beam- 
ing face, " I was never less inclined to sleep 
in my life. I was only thinking how very, 
very happy I am." 

** That's right, my pretty one — ^you are 
pleased with your new house, then ?" 

VOL. I. D 
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Pleased with her new house 1 Lizzie had 
estimated this, on its own account, just about . 
as much as she had estimated the contents of 
that vast array of boxes which had stood in 
the passage at home on her marriage morning. 

"It is all perfect, Frederick," she said, 
" but my happiness has a deeper source than 
that. It certainly would not have been less 
had you taken me to a cottage worth thirty 
pounds a year. Don't you believe me?" 

"As I believe in all fair and beauteous 
things," Frederick answered lightly ; " but, 
my darling, won't you ring for breakfast? 
the air of my native land has given me an 
appetite, and I am curious to see what our 
new cook can do for us." 

Lizzie rang the bell. 

"Not a bad room this, for London," re- 
sumed Frederick, as his wife returned to his 
side, " and they have managed to rig it out 
very decently. Nothing can exceed the good 
taste of a first-class London upholsterer. I 
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shall send this same fellow down to Pengar- 
then Hall before we make a move in that di- 
rection. You like your flowers, Lizzie ?" 

" They are delicious. I have been abso- 
lutely gloating over them. How kind of 
you to remember my love of flowers, Frede- 
rick.'' 

'' Nonsense, it's the right thing in London, 
to suffocate one's self with hothouse flowers. 
There will be plenty more coming in by and 
bye, for the conservatory upstairs." 

" How delightful ! I shall so enjoy arrang- 
ing them. I need not go out this morning ; 
need I, dear ?" 

"Yes; I think you need, if only for the 
sake of preserving those blush roses on your 
cheeks, Lizzie. What should you stay at 
home for?" 

Lizzie was about to mention her wish of 

writing to her sister, when the breakfast made 

its appearance, and Mr. Leonard, who had a 

most festidious appetite, was too busy for the 

next ten minutes in decidmg what he should 

D 2 
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take, and after he had taken it, in making up 
his mind as to the degree of skill employed in 
its preparation, to remember that he had asked 
his wife a question. 

" After all, there's nothing like the French 
cuisine^^ he exclaimed suddenly, as Lizzie's 
little white hand was stretched out for his 
Qoflfee cup. " You may pay a French cook 
what you like in this country, but you'll 
never get things served up as they are in 
Paris. What are you eating, Lizzie ?" 

" Bread and butter," r^ied Lizzie, laugh- 
ing, for she was really amused at her hus- 
band's serious way of speaking about cookery 
— to her such an utterly insignificant subject, 
" I never take anything else for breakfast." 

^' You are wrong not to do so, especially 
rising at the unnatural hours you do. Try a 
cutlet, they are very decently flavoured, I as- 
sure you." 

" Thank you, dear, I have had all I require. 
I want to tell you now one of my reasons for. 
asking to stay at home to-day." 
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" True, I had forgotten ; what is it, little 
oner 

" I want to write to Sarah, to beg her and 
Kitty to come to me as soon as they can. 
You kaow we have not quite six weeks to be 
in London." 

Frederick's countenance changed as his 
wife spoke. To less loving eyes than those 
so earnestly gazing at him, it might have ap- 
peared to darken unpleasantly. His wife only 
wondered a little that he did not imm ediately 
reply to her, but waited in full confidence of 
receiving a cheerful acquiescence in her 
demand. Presently he roused himself and 
said : — 

" Do you think they will come ? that is, do 
you feel sure that your invitation is all that 
is wanted to bring them?" 

Lizzie's eyes expressed far more surprise 
than her simple enquiry of — 

" Whatever can you mean, Frederick ?" 

"I only mean," he said, rather quickly, 
and not looking at his wife as he spoke, 
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^*that Miss Anstruther dislikes me quite 
enough to make it very possible that she may 
refiise to accept me as a host; and your 
mother would scarcely send Kitty alone." 

Lizzie's sweet face expressed pain, though 
not half the pain she felt, at this allusion to a 
matter she had herself, in her new happiness 
of wifehood, nearly forgotten, namely, that 
old antipathy existing between her husband 
and her eldest sister. 

" Dearest Frederick," she exclaimed, rising 
abruptly, and placing both her hands caress- 
ingly and deprecatingly on his shoulders, 
" please to forget everything now, but that 
Sarah is your sister as well as mine, and that 
she and I love each other dearly." 

These were very early days, so Mr. Frede- 
rick Leonard kissed his young wife with a 
great deal of aflfection, put back the clustering 
curls that half shaded the tender, beseeching 
eyes, and told her that he would forget all she 
required him to forget, and remember every- 
thing she commanded him to remember. 
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" And I may write this morning, and say 
you join with me in hoping they will both 
come?'' 

" Certainly, my darling, my pretty Lisette ; 
and at about two o'clock I shall return from 
my ramble to take you for a drive in the 
parks. Mind you put on your most becom- 
ing bonnet, and look your very best for the 
occasion." 

Lizzie was only too glad to promise any- 
thing to so good and kind a husband ; and all 
that morning — ^while she wrote home, and 
when she was arranging the flowers in her 
conservatory, and finally, while employed in 
selecting the dress to appear in by and bye in 
the park — she sang, out of the exceeding 
joyousness of her heart, scraps of old familiar 
songs that brought the happy past in odd 
rivalship to the happier present very vividly 
before her. 
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CHAPTER V. 



NEW ACQUAINTANCES. 

Sarah Anstruther wept many scorching 
tears — tears that even the anxious mother 
knew nothing of — over the letter that Lizzie 
had written in such exceeding gladness of 
heart ; and yet of all who loved that young 
wife, there was not one who would more 
fervently and gratefully have rejoiced in the 
knowledge of her happiness than the poor, 
fond sister, whose own earthly happiness had 
been so early wrecked. Perhaps this circum- 
stance, with the peculiar features attending it, 
had predisposed her to mistrust the durability 
of any state of exalted felicity, and tinged 
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with a morbid gloom all her lookings for- 
ward into life. Perhaps the heartless base- 
ness of one man had inclined her to judge the 
whole sex too severely, and so Lizzie's hus- 
band, with all his external attractions and 
fascinations, had ^nly come in for his due 
and inevitable share of her suspicion and 
dislike. But however this might be, she wept 
bitterly over her darling's letter, and there 
was a shadow of some unconquered pain still 
upon her face, when, at length she went to 
consult with Mrs. Anstruthor upon the sub- 
ject Lizzie had written about. 

" Bless her innotfent, precious heart !'' ex- 
claimed the impulsive mother, wiping her 
eyes as she returned the long, crossed epistle 
to Sarah — " how happy she seems, and how 
fondly she speaks of Frederick ! I pray God 
you and I may have been mistaken in him 
after all. You will accept her invitation, of 
course, my love ?'' 

*' I came to ask your advice about it^ 

mamma. I will go, if you think it best." 

D 5 
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" Surely, I think it best, when our pretty 
Lizzie pleads so earnestly — and Kitty too- 
let her have you both/' 

" But you, dearest mam ma — how will you 
bear being left quite alone ? You never have 
been yet, you know ; and you are so often 
dull and out of spirits lately." 

" Dear, do not think of me for a moment. 
I shall not be dull if I can believe that my 
children are all happy together. I have 
been anxious about Lizzy for some time now ; 
and then there is my poor boy — but the last 
accounts were so cheering, that I have felt 
glad and hopeful ever sincte ; and now Lizzie's 
letter is so encouraging, that I shall be in 
danger of getting even too excited and fiisky. 
Go to London, Sarah, by all means ; and if 
you are still fearful of leaving me alone, I 
will ask one of the Clare girls to come and 
stay with me in your absence." 

Thus the matter was decided ; and the 
letter announcing the acceptance of Mr. and 
Mrs. Leonard's joint invitation to the two 
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sisters, went to London by that night's 
post 



** They are coming, they are coming — they 
will be here on Friday I'' exclaimed Lizzie, in 
a perfect fever of delight, meeting her hus- 
band oae morning as he sauntered lazily, 
and at even a later hour than usual, into the 
breakfast-room— " isn't it delightful ? isn't it 
good of dear Sarah to lose no time ? I must 
stay at home to-day, Frederick, to superin- 
tend the arrangement of their room — there 
are fifty little things that I want to see to 
myself — you will let me off the water ex- 
cursion, won't you?" 

" Gently, gently, Lisette — ^you take a man's 
breath away by pouring such a shower of ex- 
citement upon him in the early morning. I 
am only half awake, my dear, and not at all 
up to the dish of enthusiasm you have pre- 
pared for me* Are there no letters for me, 
Lizzie r 
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" Oh, yes/' answered Lizzie, in a suddenly- 
sobered voice, " there are three or four, I 
believe, Frederick. I really beg your par- 
don for obtruding mine upon you first ; but I 
did feel so very, very glad about Sarah's com- 
ing. You are not vexed with me ?" 

" Silly child I" he said, kissing her ; — "as if 
it were in a man's nature to be vexed with 
such a dainty piece of perfection as yourself. 
I think you grow lovelier every day, Lizzie — 
but give me those letters of mine, and then 
let us have some breakfast. We must have 
the carriage round by eleven, you know." 

" Not for me, dear — ^you must positively 
make my excuses to our friends for to-day. 
1 want to go shopping, and to do a hundred 

things that nobody could do but myself. 

Frederick 1" 

It was a quick, startled exclamation, and 
uttered in a tone of unfeigned alarm, and yet 
Mr. Frederick Leonard had not spoken a 
single word, and no ordinary looker-on could 
have detected anything beyond a slight con- 
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traction of that very white and handsome 
forehead, over which fell a few curls of dark 
chestnut hair, almost womanlike in its soft- 
ness and beauty. 

It is an indescribably painful moment to a 
young and adoring wife, when, for the first 
time, her husband — ^perhaps of a few weeks 
only — reminds her, by some unquestionable 
sign, that he is her husband, and that the 
charming relations of lover and mistress exist 
no longer. Some men do this rudely and 
abruptly, quite heedless of what the con- 
sequences to their poor, disenchanted brides 
may be ; others take the same step with judg- 
ment and by slow degrees, and thus avoid 
any very painful or disastrous results; but 
there is a third class of men, who, in virtue of 
the tyranny of their natures, and the necessity 
which this evil spirit lays upon them to act 
the selfish despot whenever their sovereign 
will is actively opposed, betray^ unconsciously, 
that they intend to be master, even while 
they would fain excite the same amount of 
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gratefiil, admiring worship that was yielded 
to the fond and passionate lover of so short a 
time ago. 

Of this latter class was Lizzie's elegant 
husband ; and when she paused suddenly in 
her pretty childish recapitulation of the 
reasons why she wished to be excused from 
joining the water party, it was because she 
read in the well-beloved face, looking into 
hers, something which told her very plainly 
that Mrs. Frederick Leonard — happy, hon- 
oured, and envied as she might be — was not 
to expect the privileges, nor count upon the 
blind and self-forgetting devotion accorded so 
gladly and willingly to Lizzie Anstruther. 

Now there was never, perhaps, a woman 
in the world more capable of obeying, 
graciously and heartily, than Frederick 
Leonard's wife ; and considering that, from 
her very babyhood, she had been the spoiled 
darling of all around her, there certainly 
never existed a woman with less self-will, or 
less self-assertion of any kind. It was not, 
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therefore, the sadden conviction of her hus- 
band's intending to control her, that fright- 
ened the colour out of her cheeks, and 
elicited that startled exclamation just re* 
corded — it was the idea accompanying this, 
that the love she clung to, as to her very- 
life, must somehow have suffered loss before 
such a look as Frederick's face now wore 
could have been directed towards her. 

But happily the offending brow cleared al- 
most as soon as Lizzie had discovered its ruf- 
fling, and, with a smile that proved Mr. 
Frederick Leonard to be a very accomplished 
as well as a very amiable gentleman, he 
seized his wife's hand, and led her gaily to 
her seat at the breakfast table. 

** My dear child," he said, asking no ex- 
planation of the abrupt ending of her speech, 
or of her sudden pronunciation of his name, 
*4f you don't want me to look like an ogre 
again, you must never talk of spending volun- 
tarily a long day away from me. Ah, Lisette, 
do you think if I had twenty brothers or 
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sisters comings I should propose sending you 
out for eight or nine hours without me? 
Now make the coffee, dearest, and try never 
to wound me in the same manner again." 

It is, of course easy for a woman to forgive 
any offence which is attributed to the love she 
has herself inspired. There are thousands of 
Lady Annes out of the pages of Shakespeare, 
and although Lizzie did not share the extreme 
personal vanity of Prince Edward's widow, 
she was quite as much alive to the charm of 
being adored unreasonably as that unfortunate 
heroine could have been. So Frederick's 
momentary scowl was forgiven, if not forgot- 
ten, and all thoughts of remaining away from 
the Eichmond water party cheerfully 
abandoned, though this entailed the necessity 
of entrusting to her French maid those 
hundred and one little commissions, in con- 
nection with the adornment of her sisters' 
room, which Lizzie would have been so child- 
ishly delighted to execute herself. 

The party, however, of which Frederick 
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Leonard's young bride was the chief ornament, 
turned out a great success. Everybody 
happened to be in a good temper ; there was 
no rain, and the summer sun shone gloriously 
on the gaily-freighted boats as they floated 
down the smooth river between those green- 
wooded banks, which are certainly unrivalled 
for tfieir eternal freshness and beauty. 

Lizzie enjoyed it all excessively, and if the 
thought now and then occurred to her that she 
should have enjoyed it still more had she and 
her husband been alone, the weakness must 
be pardoned in a very young, romantic girl, 
whose idol is still upon its lofty pedestal, and 
who has not yet learnt to esteem 

** The homage of a thousand hearto," 

half so highly as the 

." Fond, deep lore of one."* 

Frederick Leonard, though evidently an 
immense favorite with the ladies — as what 
man with a handsome face and fascinating 
manners is not ? — paid little attention to any- 
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body except his charming wife, who was thus 
spared the idle compliments and gallantries 
of the other gentlemen of the party. Some* of 
them smiled amongst themselves, and said, in 
allusion probably to the husband's devoted- 
ness, that there was no fear of that lasting, 
and that by and bye their turn would come ; 
. but one whom Frederick had introduced care- 
lessly to Lizzie as a sort of connection of the 
family — a Mr. AUeyne — answered these 
foolish and unprincipled men rebukingly, and 
told them they must be short-sighted indeed, 
if they could not discover something in Mrs. 
Leonard, which separated her entirely from 
the class of vain women whom their flatteries 
and idle love-making had succeeded in 
reaching. 

" Hear him, hear him, hear the oracle !'' 
exclaimed half-a-dozen voices, mockingly, 
^^ he knows he shall have a better chance than 
any of us of doing the amiable to this 
brilliant beauty, and so he would defy us to 
interfere with him." 
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Robert AUeyne replied only by a look to 
these reckless talkers, but it sufficed to make 
them silent on the subject of Mrs. Frederick 
Leonard, whenever he was within ear shot, 
for the remainder of the day." 

" 1 am glad," said Lizzie, innocently, as 
she and her husband were driving home to- 
gether in the cool, delicious evening, " I am 
glad that Mr. AUeyne is related to us. I like 
him better than anyone you have yet intro- 
duced to me." 

**What do you like him for?" asked 
Frederick a little quickly, " I see nothing in 
him but a vast deal of pride and self-suffi- 
ciency. It's odd that you should pick out for 
an especial favourite a fellow I have always 
had a marked distaste for." 

" Oh, but," replied Lizzie, smiling, "I have 
not picked him out at all, dear. I only 
thought he had a pleasant, good face, and 
that his conversation was less — what shall I 
say ? — ^less trifling and frivolous than that of 
the majority of his companions. If you 



\ 
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really dislike him, I am quite ready to believe 
I have been mistaken in him." 

" That is not having a high opinion of your 
own judgment at any rate, Lizzie. I do dis- 
like this man, and I never want to be intimate 
with him. Thank heaven he is not related, 
but only connected very distantly with us. 
Did I not tell you that he is a son of my 
charming stepmother down in Cornwall ? She 
was a widow when my poor silly old father 
married her, you know." 

" No, indeed, you did not tell me this, 
Frederick. But how then can you avoid 
being intimate with him? Does he never 
visit bis mother when you are at Pengarthen 
Hall ?" 

" Pretty often, I believe, but we don't come 
in contact. Madatn Leonard has her separate 
establishment, you may be very sure. — ^And 
so this is the only man you have yet taken a 
fancy to, Lisetiel What of the women?" 

" Oh, really I have talked so little to any 
of them that I have no right to give an opinion ; 
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and then, you see, Frederick, I have not been 
used to fashionable people. The Clares, your 
friends at Linden Park, are about the most 
fashionable I have hitherto had anything to 
do with, and even they have a refreshing 
country simplicity of manner which none of 
these people possess. I don't think I should 
like to live amongst them all the year round ; 
should you, dear ?" 

"Perhaps not — Cela depend. Don't you 
rather admire that aristocratic looking widow, 
Mrs. Lumley Rogers, who sat by me in our 
boat to-day?" 

" Oh, yes, I had quite forgotten her for the 
moment. She is a most interesting person 
certainly, and not in the least affected or 
artificial. Without being decidedly pretty, 
her face is singularly attractive ; and even in 
speaking what a lovely voice she has." 

" I am glad she impressed you favourably," 
Frederick replied, '* for she told me she had 
taken an amazing fancy to you, and I have 
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asked her to come and spend a month with us 
in Cornwall." 

" That will be very nice/' Lizzie said, won- 
dering for a moment whether all the guests 
they were ever to have would be invited by 
her husband. ^^ Did she accept at once ?" 

^^ It amounted to the same thing ; she said 
she must come in one morning and talk to 
you about it. Of course I understood the 
matter to be settled." 

'* Certainly," Lizzie answered, meekly; 
and then Mr. Leonard gave his horses the 
whip, and the quiet parts of the road from 
Eichmond being exchanged for the busy 
thoroughfsires of Knightsbridge and Piccadilly, 
no more conversation took place between the 
husband and wife until their arrival at home, 
when Lizzie felt sufficiently tired to go to bed 
at once, and Mr. Leonard made a great merit 
of sitting up for an hour to answer the letters 
he had barely given himself time to read in 
the morning. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



frederiok's letters. 



One of the letters that Frederick Leonard sat 
up to answer that night was from his father's 
widow, Mrs. Leonard, down at Pengarthen 
Hall. She did not often trouble her unloving 
8<ep-son with written communications, but in 
the present instance her exciise for so doing 
was a very good one ; something had oc- 
curred which she deemed it essential to make 
known to the individual whom it chiefly con- 
cemed ; and Mrs. Leonard, senior, was rather 
given to act upon a straightforward principle, 
without very much considering whether she 
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was making herself agreeable or the reverse, 
by what she did. 

The case was simply this : — A man of the 
name of Ash, had for some years occupied 
one of the largest farms on Mr. Leonard's 
estate. He had been generally industrious 
and prosperous, as was supposed, and at all 
events quite ready with his rent every quarter- 
day ; but he was a reserved, surly kind of a 
man, and none of the neighbours liked him, 
or had much to say to his equally distant wife 
and grown-up daughters. For nearly a twelve- 
month past, things had begun to go badly at 
the farm in question, and Mr. Leonard's 
steward had several times complained of the 
difficulty he had in getting the rent from Ash. 

For the last two quarters he had got none ; 
and now, in accordance with general instruc- 
tions received from the owner of the estate, he 
had given the man notice to quit — a notice 
that Ash, with some harsh words and defiant 
expressions, had absolutely refused to take. 
Upon the steward's threatening him with 
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ejectment, he had hastened to the Hall and de- 
manded an interview with Mrs. Leonard, who, 
though known to have little or no influence 
with her step-son, was very highly esteemed 
amongst the tenantry, and frequently appealed 
to in cases wholly out of her po wer to meddle 
with. In the present instance, however, Jabez 
Ash came to ask no favour — he was a man 
who boasted that he had never asked a favour 
of any one in his life — he came simply to re- 
quest Mrs. Leonard to obtain from her step- 
son an immediate revocation of the notice he 
had received from the steward — the farm 
suited him well enough, he said, and he had 
no mind to give it up, 

" Then, of course" Mrs. Leonard had sug- 
gested, "you will be prepared by next 
quarter-day with the rent and its arrears — I 
may add this to the rather singular message 
you wish me to deliver to your landlord ?" 

"That maj or may not be,'' the man had 
replied in a dogged tone ; " you've no call to 
mention the rent in any way." 

VOL. I. E 
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Mrs. Leonard was about to enquire on what 
possible grounds he could demand permission 
to remain in the farm, when Ash had again 
spoken, this time moving towards the door as 
he did so : 

'' My daughter Leah, wanted me to ask you 
if there was any sort of a place up here at the 
Hall as she could have. The girl's tired of 
living at home, having been brought up a bit 
above the rest of her family ; and she thought 
as there's a new missus coming there'd like 
to be more women folk wanted about the 
house. You'll be kind enough to let her 
know if room can be made for her ; it's no 
concern of mine, this, but I promised her to 
speak about it." 

Mrs. Leonard was allowed no opportunity 
of sending back any message to Leah Ash in 
reply to her petition, for the father having now 
finished all he had come to say, wished Mrs. 
Leonard good morning, and made a precipi- 
tate retreat. In her letter to her step-son, she 
oflfered not a single comment on the intel- j 
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Hgence she conveyed to him, only begging 
that immediate instructions might be sent 
down either to the steward or herself. In 
reference to Leah she merely said : ** I am 
not aware of any post in your wife's establish- 
ment which this girl would be fitted to occupy, 
and, as you know, the entire staff of domestic 
servants has been, according to your own in- 
structions, already chosen." 

Frederick Leonard had another letter from 
his steward on the same subject ; but that he 
put aside with an impatient exclamation, and 
sat for at least half-an- hour reading and re- 
reading the one from his step-mother, his 
handsome face darkening more and more, and 
assuming an expression that his happy Lizzie 
up stairs would have broken her heart even to 
dream of, in connection with the husband she 
trusted as wholly as she loved. 

At length Mr. Leonard seized a pen, filled 
it with the blackest ink, and wrote two very 
brief letters. The first, to his steward, com- 
manded him to leave Ash and his farm alone ; 

£ 2 
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the second, to Mrs. Leonard, in somewhat 
more courteous language requested her to en- 
gage the girl Leah as housekeeper, and to dis- 
charge (on any moderate terms of indemni- 
fication) the woman already hired in that 
capacity. 

These duties accomplished, the owner of the 
Pengarthen estate rang for brandy and water, 
smoked two or three cigars, and then, with a 
tolerably cleared brow, went lazily to bed-r- 
to dream, we will hope, only of his fond and 
innocent Lizzie. 

Nothing occurred during the next two 
days to interfere with Mrs. Frederick Leo- 
nard's bright anticipations in reference to her 
sisters' arrival ; and on Friday evening, she 
had the happiness of clasping them both in 
her arms, and assuring them that her felicity 
was now quite perfect. 

"You are looking well, darling," said 
Sarah, after having, by a prolonged gaze into 
the beloved face, satisfied herself that there 
was no deception in this fair appearance. 
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"Mr. Leonard has certainly so far merited 
our warmest thanks for taking such good care 
of you." 

" Oh, don't call him Mr. Leonard, dear 
Sarah," pleaded the wife, a little reproach- 
fiiUy ; '' call him Frederick — he is as much 
your brother-in-law, now, as he is my 
husband." 

" Why isn't your husband at home, Lizzie ?" 
asked pert Miss Kitty, shaking out her sunny 
curls, and looking very like Lizzie in minia- 
ture — " mamma said he would come to the 
station to meet us." 

" He will be in presently, dear child," 
replied Lizzie, stooping to give another kiss 
to the little privileged chatter-box ; " gentle- 
men in London have more engagements than 
you have any notion of. Miss Eat. I daresay, 
however, we shall find time between us to 
take you to see everything there is worth 
seeing. Sarah, love, we dine at seven. I 
will leave you now, for half an hour, and 
send my maid to help you both." 
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"You are not expecting company this 
evening, Lizzie, are you?" 

" Not expecting any, certainly, dear, but 
Frederick often brings in a friend or two 
without giving me notice. You will be sure 
to dress nicely, Sarah — ^you always do — and 
just see that Kitty has one of her prettiest 
frocks on, and that Isaure arranges her hair 
tastefully." 

Sarah promised with her grave smile to 
attend to these hints ; and then Mrs. Leonard 
left her sisters to perform the duties of her 
own toilet, and to be made as attractive as 
possible for the eyes which still delighted in 
her beauty, and esteemed her, as indeed she 
was, the fairest thing they had ever looked 
upon. 

Frederick Leonard came in alone about ten 
minutes before the dinner hour. He received 
his new relatives very politely, if not very 
cordially, apologized to his wife for being 
rather late, and on this account spent a con- 
siderably shorter time than usual in his 
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dressing-room. On the announcement of 
dinner he walked up to Sarah and seemed 
about to offer his arm, but a sudden thought 
striking him he turned to the other two 
sisters and said— 

^^ Scarcely fair, though, to separate Miss 
AnstrutKer and you, Lizzie, the first day, so 
I will take charge of this small lady," pos- 
sessing himself of Kitty'a hand, " and follow 
you into the dining room. I like to do an 
unselfish thing when I can/' 

Lizzie must have known pretty well that no 
great merit attached to her husband's present 
performance, but only Sarah could estimate 
the fiiU irony of the speech that accompanied 
it. Her countenance did not change, how- 
ever, and if the tender pressure of the arm 
that had been instantly slid through her own, 
was in any way suggestive, Lizzie was not 
likely to understand it in a manner calculated 
to affect her peace of mind in the very slightest 
degree. 
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Mr. Leonard discharged the duties of a 
host — ^as far, at least, as these consist in press- 
ing upon one's guests every good thing at 
table — very creditably, and if he did not 
attempt to mingle often in the conversation, it 
might be supposed that he abstained from a 
kindly motive, under the impression that the 
re-united sisters would naturally have abun- 
dance to say to each other about family 
matters, and prefer their own little gossip to 
subjects of more general interest. The same 
reason might have been urged as an excuse 
for his leaving the trio immediately after the 
coflfee had been served in the drawing-room, 
and not appearing at home again until Sarah 
and Kitty— tired from their rather long 
journey — ^had gone to bed. 

Assuredly for this one night he was not 
much missed even by his adoring Lizzie, who, 
thoroughly happy in having her sisters with 
her, and in letting them see how happy she 
was, forgot all about the time, and was as- 
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tonished beyond measure when Sarah — pale 
an hour ago — took out her watch and an- 
nounced that it was past eleven. 

" Well," said Lizzie, " it was really very 
thoughtfiil and good of Frederick to give us 
this one evening quite to ourselves ; we must 
not expect such a treat again, for he is much 
too indolent in general to care for going out 
after dinner ; and, indeed, one or other of his 
bachelor friends is pretty sure to drop in, even 
if we dine alone. I am so very glad we have 
escaped for this evening." 

" So am I, darling," replied Sarah, as she 
gave her beautiful sister a last kiss ; " but I 
do not despair of having the same pleasure 
again. Your husband can afford to be a little 
generous towards us occasionally, since you 
now belong to him for ever." 

" I wish she didn't," called out Kitty, who 
had been erroneously supposed asleep at the 
other end of the room ; *^ but I don't mean 
to tell you why, if you both ask me ever 
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" Which there is no fear of our doing," ex- 
claimed Sarah, striving to cover the sudden 
distress that she felt her face was showing by 
a rebuking look at the incorrigible little 
Kitty; "the fancies of small children are 
much too insignificant to trouble older heads, 
and you will do well, young lady, to remember 
that you are for the present a guest in Mr. 
Leonard's house." 

"I do," said Kitty, pouting as spoiled 
children are apt to pout when reproved ever 
so mildly ; " and I mean to be very polite, 
indeed, to Lizzie's husband. You are not 
angry with me, Lizzie r 

" No, you silly little thing," laughed the 
happy wife, whose perfect confidence was not 
to be shaken by such a very small puflFof 
wind as this. "I am not in the least angry^ 
Kitty; but I shall be wofully disappointed -if 
by the time your visit is over you do not 
tell me that you love your new brother 
dearly." 

" Come to bed, Eatty," said Sarah, pre- 
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venting any further reply, "and learn to 
control that troublesome tongue of yours, or 
your love will not be worth anybody's caring 
about," 

" How strange that they should all of them 
dislike my husband/' thought Lizzie, as she 
watched her sisters disappearing up the stairs ; 
but the knowledge that they did so was not 
new to her, and it only served now, as it had 
always served before, to make her cling more 
fondly and tenderly to him. 
* As for making her question his worthiness, 
the very idea was too absurd to enter her head 
for a single moment. So she only uttered a 
little sigh over the perversity of her mistaken 
family, and sat down amongst her flowers to 
await the beloved one's return. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



KITTY IN DANGER. 

When, for nearly a week after the arrival of 
her sisters, Lizzie found that her husband 
absented himself every evening, and that he 
was also rarely at home during the day, she 
ventured to express her regret that he should 
think such a course at all necessary, and 
hinted that, notwithstanding her own firm 
conviction of his motive being a kind one, it 
certainly began to look like a bad compli- 
ment to Sarah : 

"You should have said you missed me 
before, Lisette,'' replied the husband, lightly ; 
" I really thought you and your sisters were 
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too happy together to care whether I was 
with you or not. You have been taking the 
young one about everywhere, have you 
not?" 

"Oh, yes — we have had no lack of 
amusement or enjoyment either; but still 
you must know, dearest, that mine would 
have been increased a thousandfold had you 
been with us; and, let me tell you, that 
* young one,' as you call her, little Miss 
Kitty, has her eyes very widely opened. She 
is continually asking why you are so seldom 
at home, and if it is because you don't like 
Sarah and herself.' 

"A very promising young lady, indeed,'' 
said Mr. Leonard, laughing; *'you may 
assure her that I never yet had the bad taste 
to dislike anything so bewitchingly pretty as 
Miss Catherine Anstruther. I will make 
peace with my small relative, Lisette, by 
taking her for a drive in the Park to-day. 
Those new ponies I have just bought are very 
quiet, and Kitty will look remarkably attractive 
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in your little shell of a carriage, leaning 
back, as I am sure she will, with that queenly 
air of hers which is so piquante in a child of 
her age. Let her be carefiiUy got up by 
Isaure, and ready for me at three o'clock." 

"Thank you, dear," Lizzie said; but her 
tone not perhaps expressing very ardent gra- 
titude, Frederick looked into her face 
inquiringly. 

" Am I not a good boy, now, Lizzie ? I 
thought my proposal would have delighted 
you." 

" I am really very mu6h obliged to you," 
the wife replied, " for offering to take either 
of my sisters out with you, but you must not 
be angry if I say that it would have given me 
more pleasure had you offered to take Sarah." 

" Take Sarah 1" 

The tone in which those two words were 
spoken was strikingly suggestive, had Lizzie 
only understood it. She understood cer- 
tainly that it expressed a strong distaste for 
what she had hinted at, but beyond this her 
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penetratioa was quite at fault. Mr. Leonard, 
who had really not iatended to be quite so sin- 
cere, was quick to perceive the look of pain 
upon his wife'« fair brow. 

" Dearest Lisette/' he said, drawing her to 
him and attempting to kiss away the shadow 
as fond mothers when their children have 
been htni;, ^^ kiss the place to make it well ;'' 
^^ dearest Lisette, I did not mean to offend 
you, or to be disrespectful to your sister. 
Sarah cannot help being plain anymore than 
I can help having quite a morbid shrinkmg 
from ugly women.' Let us talk about somer 
thing else.'' = 

Easy words for a man to utter, and by no 
means an uncommon method with persons not 
used to contradiction or annoyance of getting 

out of a diflSculty — ^but unwise, too, if they 

» 

really value the peace of mind or the good 
opinion of those they would thus put off, 
since a single heedless or unkind sentence 
brooded upon in secret, assumes an import- 
ance, and provokes a bitterness that might 
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never have belonged to it had it been freely 
discussed at the time of its being spoken. 

Lizzie had trodden upon the first really 
sharp thorn in that brilliant path of roses to 
which her union with the man she loved had 
introduced her. But though the tender flesh 
bled from the wound — as young flesh will 
bleed until it becomes hardened from constant 
laceration — she obeyed instinctively her hus- 
band's wish to drop the subject, and after a 
little more soothing caressing on his part, 
cleared her brow as carefully as she could of 
every lingering shadow, and again promised 
to have Kitty in readiness at three o'clock for 
the high honour to which she was destined. 

Mrs. Lumley Rogers called that morning 
and was introduced to Miss Anstruther. 
Lizzie watched anxiously to see if her sister's 
plainness {she had never thought her plain) 
was productive of any repelling effect on 
this attractive and seemingly amiable lady« 
When she found that the very reverse ap- 
peared to be the case, that Mrs. Rogers turned 
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even from her to listen with manifest interest 
to the few quiet, unconventional words spoken 
by her intelligent sister, Lizzie's warm heart 
opened s^J; once and for ever to the agreeable 
widow, and before they parted she had cor- 
dially seconded the invitation already given by 
her husband, and even prayed Mrs. Rogers to 
be early in joining them at Pengarthen Hall, 
so that they might have her for a little while 
quite to themselves — a pleasure there would 
be little hope of when other guests arrived. 

" Don't you like her very much, Sarah ?" 
was the younger sister's eager question, as they 
walked together later in the day, in the cool, 
wooded part of Kensington Gardens. 

" I feel strongly attracted towards her," was 
Sarah's rather cautious reply ; " but you 
know, Lizzie darling, I never could take fan- 
cies to people, or form friendships with them 
quite so rapidly as you do/' 

"No, I know 1" Lizzie replied; and her 
thoughts immediately reverted to a time not 
very remote when this prudent Sarah had 
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yaiulj tried to persuade her that a certain 
gentleman was not necessarily a model of all 
excellence, because his face and form were 
faultless, and his maimers distinguished hj 
that winning gentleness which most women 
find irresistible. 

Of course, Sarah had been wrong. As a 
wife so wholly beloved Lizzie would have 
deemed it treason to hold any other opinion. 
Frederick was all that a man could be — ^until 
to-da; she had believed him a little raised 
above humanity. It had hurt her sorely to 
discover a single weakness in him, the tiniest 
flaw in her burnished idol ; but that he was 
her idol still, the very pain he had the 
power to give her, abundantly testified ; and 
like a good, true wife, she resolved to put 
firom her every shadow of a thought that could 
do him the lightest wrong, and to love him 
even the more, if she could, that be was not 
so wholly perfect as she had childishly deemed 
him. 

" Yes, I know,'* she had said, in answer to 
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Sarah's observation on the facility with 
which she could take people into her heart — 
and then followed the rapid train of thought 
just recorded, at the conclusion of which, her 
sister remaining silent, Lizzie added : — 

^^ But I am sure I am not mistaken in this 
instance, Sarah. Mrs. Lumley Sogers has 
too open and candid a £a.ce to be otherwise 
than a good, true-hearted woman. Frederick 
likes her excessively." 

"Does he know her intimately?" Sarah 
added. 

" No, I believe not. I think, they once niet 
at some country house in Cornwall. It was 
her cleverness that attracted him to her — 
intellectual originality, he calls it I suppose 
she does not think it worth her while to waste 
her mental powers upon a girl like me, for 
she always talks simply and pleasantly 
enough, just as other people talk, when I am 
with her. I wish very much sometimes that 
I had read and studied more, when I had 
plenty of time to do so." 
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"Dear Lizzie — ^it is not yet too late. I 
think every wife should endeavour as much as 
possible to reach towards her husband's 
standard of intelligence. Mr. Leonard, 
though habitually too indolent to show it, 
is a man of decided intellect, and consequently 
very certain to appreciate mental gifts in 
others* You are yourself far from deficient, 
but we have all conspired to spoil you a little 
bit, I am afraid, and so your education, to all 
solid intents and purposes, has in reality been 
scarcely begim. Try to make up for it, 
Lizzie, when .you get into the country. Bead 
good, useftil books, not novels or poetry, and 
take every opportunity of associating with 
persons whose minds are more cultivated 
than your own." 

" Mrs. Lumley Rogers, for instance," said 
Lizzie, with a smile. 

" I don't know yet whether I shall entirely 
agree in your estimate of this lady, Lizzie. 
I like what I have seen of her, but I dare not 
judge of anyone in a single interview. And 
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you must always remember, dear child, that 
intellectual superiority is by no means a 
guarantee for moral worth." 

" Oh, Sarah, darling !" exclaimed the younger 
sister, with sudden enthusiasm, " if I could 
only have you with me always, I should be 
quite, quite happy, and you could teach me 
everything I require to know. Will you and 
Frederick never learn to love each other?" 

" It is so hard to me to do otherwise than 
love whatever is dear to you, Lizzie," replied 
Sarah, with grave tenderness, as she looked 
into her sister's bright young face, "that there 
is no saying what I may learn to do by and 
bye. Let us sit down here, darling, and enjoy 
the cool breeze from the water. I am so glad 
and thankful when I have you, as I have had 
you this afternoon, entirely to myself." 

And in spite of the little cloud of the morn- 
ing, Lizzy felt very glad and happy too on 
this sweet summer day, basking in that at- 
mosphere of perfect love which from her very 
birth had always surrounded her. 
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In the meanwhile, Miss Kitty greatly en- 
joyed her drive amongst the gay people in the 
park with her handsome brother-in-law, whose 
short-comings were for the present forgotten 
in consideration of the trouble he took to 
amuse the little lady by his side, and to atone 
for his previous neglect of her. 

"My wife's sister," he said, introducing 
her to the diflferent acquaintances they met — 
" a young lady who three or four years hence 
will scarcely care to be driven by her brother- 
in-law. Ah, Erskine," (to a tall, handsome 
man, who suddenly reined up his horse by 
Mr. Leonard's carriage) " how long have you 
been in town, and what is the best news from 
Cornwall?" 

" That the master and mistress of Pengar- 
then Hall are coming to put a little life into 
us by and bye," returned the gentleman gaily. 
*' I arrived in this part of the world yester- 
day, and was thinking of looking you up to- 
day. Shall I, do you think, be welcome ?" 

" To myself always, but," — in a lowered 
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voice — ** an old acquaintance of yours is just 
now staying with us, whom you would 
scarcely care to meet — my wife's eldest 
sister/' 

** The powers forbid that I should come, 
then/' exclaimed the young man with a quick 
rush of blood to his face — " but how in the 
name of patience can you stand — " 

"Hush, hush, you shameless sinner," 
laughed Frederick, "and let me introduce 
you to my fair young friend here — Miss 
Catherine Anstruther — the Honourable Ed- 
ward Erskine." 

Kitty smiled and blushed very prettily, and 
the Honourable Edward bowed with as much 
ceremony as if he were doing homage to a 
princess ; but he was evidently not inclined 
for any ftirther conversation, so, with a hasty 
good morning, he touched his horse, and was 
soon lost amidst the crowd. 

" Now, Eatty," said her companion in his 
most persuasive accents, " I am going to put 
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your good sense and discretion to the test. I 
am going to ask you not to mention Mr. 
Erskine at home in any way. Some time, 
perhaps, I may explain to you my reasons for 
making this request ; but at present you must 
trust me wholly. Will you oblige me so far, 
my little sister ?" 

Now Kitty was by no means of a deceitful 
or secretive disposition naturally, but she had 
been too much accustomed to talk with and 
listen to her mother's servants ; and this had 
certainly lowered the tone of her mind, as such 
things invariably do, and predisposed it to 
receive erroneous notions of right and wrong. 
Her vanity, too, was . flattered by the confi- 
dential manner in which her brother-in-law 
addressed her, and he had little difficulty in 
inducing her to promise all he required. 

On their way home Mr. Leonard stopped 
at a jeweller's and bought Kitty a handsome 
gold chain with a locket attached to it. This 
was the crowning stroke of diplomacy which 
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quite settled the matter of the young lady's 
allegiance, and, dating from that day, Frede- 
rick Leonard was no longer without a warm 
friend and advocate amongst the otherwise 
unpropitious members of his wife's family. 



VOL. I. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



ROBERT ALLEYNE. 



**I HAVE invited a gentleman to dinner, 
Lisette/' said Frederick, entering his wife's 
dressing-room that same evening ; *' and as I 
have done it to please you, rather than myself, 
I expect you to be duly grateful. Can you 
guess who it is T 

" No, dear ; how should I ? Is there a 
gentleman in the world, besides Mr. Frederick 
Leonard, whom I feel the least interest in 
seeing ? Tell me who it is." 

" That fascinating connection of ours whom 
you took such a fancy to, the other day, at 
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Biclimond — Eobert Alleyne; don't you re- 
member ?" 

" Oh, yes, perfectly ; and I am very glad. 
I really liked him, and I want Sarah to 
know him." 

" Ah, I have no doubt they will get on 
famously together; I thought so when I 
invited hun ; but he is not a marrying man, 
Lisette, so don't set your little heart upon 
anything of that sort." 

" Oh, Frederick — ^you are not really serious 
— ^you cannot think so meanly, so contemptibly 
of me as that." 

And Lizzie's sweet, pure eyes, looked 
almost inclined to overflow at her husband's 
thoughtless observation. 

" Don't be a goose, child," he said, some- 
what quickly, " all women are fond of match- 
making if it comes in their way ; and there 
would be no great crime in your wishing to 
meet with a suitable husband for your 
eldest sister. If Alleyne was a marrying 

F 2 
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man he might not object to her unfortunate 
plainness, for he goes in for sanctity, I believe 
— ^but he's too spooney upon his mother still, 
to care about a wife ; and then he is only at 
present a hard-working barrister. Lisettel 
what in the name of patience are you crying 
about?" 

The tears had really come at last, and they 
were flowing pretty rapidly when Frederick 
first detected them. 

'* It is so stupid of me," said poor Lizzie, 
apologetically, and wiping away the offending 
drops as fast as they appeared, '* but it hurts 
me to hear Sarah spoken of unkindly, or 
even slightingly. You cannot know how 
good, and true, and noble-minded she is — 
how far above other women in everything. 
I don't think there is a man in the whole 
world worthy of her," (Lizzie grew warmer 
as she went on) " and the very idea of looking 
out for, or trying to catch a husband for 
Sarah, would be, beyond measure, revolting 
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to me, and insulting to her. Do, dear, forgive 
me for speaking so to you, and try to think 
better of us both/' 

Frederick Leonard had never seen his 
beautiful young wife look indignant or ex- 
cited before, and whatever temptation he 
might feel to resent the manner in which she 
had received his observations, he was con- 
strained for the moment to express nothing 
but admiration at the increase of loveliness 
her heightened colour and sparkling eyes 
imparted to her. 

" I shall be strongly tempted to make you 
angry again, Lisette," he said, "if you 
always look as beautiful under excitement ; 
but for the present we will sign a treaty of 
peace, as you ought to be dressed for dinner. 
Come, pretty one, kiss me, and forgive me 
for not discovering charms in any other 
woman in the world except yourself." 

Lizzie was still too much in love with her 
husband, still too entirely persuaded of his 
limitless love for her, to be very hard to 
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appease under any form of provocation she 
would be likely in these early days to en- 
counter, so they kissed and " made it up" in 
the most approved style, and then separated 
to go through the duties of their respective 
toilets, and to meet, with looks of renewed 
afifection, half-an-hour later, in the drawing- 
room. 

Eobert Alleyne was the only guest that 
day. He was a grave, quiet man, of about 
thirty, with a face that the most casual 
observer would pronounce to be singularly 
agreeable J and what romantic young ladies 
would certainly declare excessively interesting, 
not because he had pale cheeks and dark eyes, 
but because of something in the habitual ex- 
pression of his countenance which spoke of 
suffering either in the past or present, and a 
resigned acceptance of this that few men of 
strong will and impetuous natures ever attain 
unto. Yet strong will, and very ardent feel- 
ing were clearly imprinted on every feature 
of Robert AUeyne's face. His manner 
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towards his host, though undeniably courteous, 
was marked by a reserve that struck Lizzie 
as the more extraordinary that to her and her 
sisters he was frank and open in the extreme. 
He talked to them of his mother, and of 
Pengarthen and its neighbourhoood, two 
subjects in which he was evidently intensely 
interested, and on which he became — quiet, 
sober man though he was — eloquent and 
enthusmstic to a curious degree. 

" You will like the wild sea coast, and the 
black rocks, and the utterly original scenery 
around your new home," he said, addressing 
himself particularly to Lizzie — " and I think 
the quaint simplicity and the honest hearted- 
ness of the people — ^fishermen and their fami- 
lies chiefly — will have a charm for you, as 
they have always had for my mother. To 
her there is no place in the world to be com- 
pared to Pengarthen, Are you in general 
fond of the sea T^ 

"Very much so," Lizzie replied, rather 
absently, for she was at the moment wonder- 
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ing how Mrs. Leonard could be so entirely 
beloved and venerated by her own son, and 
so despised and disliked by her step-son, the 
latter being, in the fond wife's]opinion, almost 
as incapable of judging harshly as he was of 
acting wrongly. And yet there was some- 
thing in Eobert Alley ne that forbade the idea 
of his weakly clinging to an unworthy object, 
however close might be the ties between 
them. But then "love is blind,'' decided 
poor Lizzie in her very natural perplexity, 
forgetting that the blindness in this case was 
much more likely to be her own, and that 
Frederick had really been unable to bring a 
single definite charge against his father's 
widow, except that she was puritanical, and 
altogether displeasing to him personally. 

When Lizzie roused herself from her cogi- 
tations on the subject, to give a more polite 
attention to Mr. Alley ne's agreeable conver- 
sation, she found that he had succeeded in 
exciting Sarah's interest in the matter of 
Cornish scenery and Cornish fishermen, and 
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that the two were really getting on, as Fred- 
erick had half ironically predicted, famously 
together. 

" You don't smoke, I believe, AUeyne," 
said Mr. Leonard, when, after coffee had been 
served in the drawing-room, there was a 
question as to how the remainder of the even- 
ing was to be disposed of — " otherwise those 
leads out there on a warm night like this serve 
not badly for the purpose. I am going to 
look at the stars, or the crimson sunset, or 
something equally romantic, for half-an-hour. 
Shall I leave you to the ladies?" 

" I don't smoke often," replied the gentle- 
man thus addressed, " but I will keep you 
company for ten minutes, if you will allow 
me. Stars and crimson sunsets are good to 
look at sometimes, particularly from the leads 
of a fashionable mansion in Piccadilly." 

He spoke with a smile upon his lips, which 

for all its sweetness — and Robert AUeyne's 

smile was very sweet — met no response on 

the countenance of his host. Evidently Mr. 

F 5 
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Frederick Leonard was not anxious for a 
companion in his astronomical observations, or 
it might be — so, at least, it struck Sarah Ans- 
struther — that this companion was especially 
distasteful to him. She watched a little 
Curiously to see how it would end. 

" My good fellow," said Frederick, with an 
assumption of careless ease, " pray don*t make 
80 great a sacrifice on my account. The 
ladies, too, will owe me a grudge if I am even 
the innocent means of taking so entertaining 
a companion away from them. Lisette, 
speak out and tell your friend in your own 
and your sister's names, that you cannot pos- 
sibly spare him.'' 

Before Lizzie could reply, which she would 
have done in accordance with her husband's 
wishes, Robert AUeyne had again spoken. 

" Mrs. Leonard will be the first to pardon 
my temporary absence, when she knows that 
just for the ten minutes I propose being away, 
I shall be thinking even more of her than if 

ft 

I remained seated by her side — ^and what 
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young wife in Christendom ever resented the 
fact of her husband's society being preferred 
to her own ?" 

He still smiled pleasantly and spoke lightly, 
but his manner was quietly decided, and 
Frederick (perhaps because as a host good 
breeding forbade any further resistance) 
jdelded with a tolerable grace, and led the 
way out of the conservatory window. 

When they were gone, the sisters fell to 
talking about their new friend, and exchang- 
ing in very womanly fashion their opinions 
respecting him. Lizzie, with her usual im- 
pulsiveness, declared him charming altogether, 
and hoped they should see a great deal of 
him. 

Elitty, whose head you must remember had 
been not a little turned by the excitements of 
the afternoon, said if ever she married she 
would like just such a man as Robert AUeyne 
for a husband ; and Sarah, with a very gentle 
rebuke to her young sister for speaking 
foolishly, acknowledged that caution itself had 
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every temptation to lay down its arms when 
judgment concerning this undeniably good 
man was in question. 

** I saw him before Sarah," exclaimed Eatty, 
upon whose juvenile mind sisterly rebukes 
were not wont to make a great impression, 
and whose reticence in the matter of Mr. 
Erskine was costing her no inconsiderable 
efiFort. " He was riding on a beautiful black 
horse, with two or three other gentlemen and 
a lady, who spoke first to Mr. Leonard and 
then to me. She said she had been to see 
you both this morning, and that I was the 
image of Lizzie, and Mr. AUeyne said so too, 
and after that he asked if we should be at 
home this evening, and Frederick (I am al- 
ways to call Mr. Leonard Frederick, now) told 
him we dined at seven, and he had better 
come to dinner. I think the lady wanted to 
be invited as well, for she said he was a very- 
fortunate man to have invitations without 
ceremony to such a delightful circle; but 
Frederick only smiled at her, as he used to 
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smile at Lizzie when he first came to see us 
at home ; and then they all rode on. I re- 
member now — the lady's name was Lumley ; 
do you know her much, Lizzie?" 

" It was Mrs. Lumley Rogers, Kitty, and 
I know her at present only a little. Sarah 
dear, are you too tired to sing to-night ?" 

" Not if it will amuse you, Lizzie." 

And Sarah, who had one of those sweet, 
low, dream-like voices, that all persons of 
feeling naturally love, went to the piano and 
began singing some of the old favourite airs 
that she knew her sister cared most to hear. 

Lizzie did care for them exceedingly, but 
to-night she was restless and difl&cult to be 
entertained. After sitting by Sarah's side for 
awhile she got up and wandered into the 
conservatory, where the soft music followed 
her in dream-like murmurs as she bent, with 
an evidently preoccupied mind, over her 
beautiful flowers. 

The door through which Frederick and his 
guest had passed on to the leads was closed 
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now, bat the side windows of the conservatory 
were open, and though the gentlemen walked 
and smoked at some little distance, Lizzie 
could distinguish their voices from time to 
time, and the idea occurred to her that her 
husband's was more raised than a perfectly 
amicable discussion would have justified. 
That he did not like Bobert AUeyne she knew 
very well, but that any cause of dispute ex- 
isted between them, or, if it existed, could be 
brought up now in their relative positions of 
guest and host, she was most unwilling to 
believe. 

Nevertheless, the fact became increasingly 
clear that they were both speaking with un- 
usual earnestness, and that Frederick's tones 
were not unmixed with angry impatience, 
which the other appeared vainly endeavour- 
ing to soothe. 

** I will go away," decided Lizzie, the mo- 
ment that she became conscious of an intense 
desire to remain and hear what she could. 
*' I have no right to be a spy upon my hus- 
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band, and perhaps he will tell me when Mr. 
AUeyne is gone what they have been disput- 
ing about." 

Good little wife ! she could have formed 
no more prudent resolve, but it cost her some- 
thing to act upon it, especially as a few words 
met her ear while she delayed her steps for a 
moment to pluck a tempting sprig of Cape 
jessamine for Sarah. 

The words were these, and it was her hus- 
band who spoke them : — 

*^ Right or wrong, wise or unwise, I'm not 
the man to be dictated to. Leave me to 
manage my own affairs, and don't be alarmed 
for any consequences I may bring upon my- 
self or others. I know pretty well those I 
have got to deal with, and if I didn't I 
shouldn't come to you to teach me. Life is 
so preciously tame at best, that it rather 
amuses me to watch the approach of a storm ; 
to hear the thunder rattling in the distance. 
My little wife is an angel, but — " 

" Hush, hush," interrupted Mr. AUeyne. 
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Perhaps he saw the glimmer of a white 
dress not far from them ; but however that 
might be, Lizzie heard nothing more except 
the beating of her own heart as she hastened 
back into the drawing-room, and took her 
place again as quietly as she could behind 
the unconscious singer at the piano. 

A few minutes later Eobert AUeyne came 
in alone, and declaring himself a devoted ad- 
mirer of the simple, unartistic kind of lAusic 
Sarah was executing, sat down by Lizzie and 
talked very little more for the remainder of 
the evening. 

Mr. Leonard did not join the party indoors 
for nearly an hour after his guest had deserted 
him, and then he appeared tired and out of 
spirits, and, stretching himself on a sofa, de-^ 
clared he must go to sleep. 

Of course Mr. Alleyne took the hint, and 
departed, shaking each sister, Lizzie particu- 
larly, cordially by the hand, and leaving on 
all their minds an impression that was not 
likely soon to pass away. 
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Mrs. Frederick Leonard stayed awake that 
night till long after her usual hour of falling 
asleep, but ^he received from her husband no 
account of the conversation that had taken 
place outside the conservatory between him- 
self and Eobert AUeyne. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



AN ATTRACTIVE WIDOW. 

For a few days after Robert Alleyne's visit 
Lizzie went about with a thoughtful look that 
sometimes deepened into positive sadness, but 
on its becoming observed and wondered at by 
those around her, she shook off the signs of 
inward disquiet, and laboured bravely and 
successfully to convince all interested in the 
matter that nothing serious was amiss with 
her. 

It pleased Mr. Leonard at this time to in- 
sist on his wife's accepting every invitation 
she received, and to force her into a round of 
gaiety that — as Sarah positively refused to 
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share it — was wholly distasteful to the 
younger sister. But Frederick said he could 
not bear to see his pretty darling looking out 
of spirits, that she wanted amusement, and 
that nothing was more gratifying to himself 
than to witness the admiration she excited, 
and to be told by his bachelor friends that 
he was the luckiest fellow in England. 

In all this there was only one element which 
was productive of the slightest real enjoyment 
to Lizzie, and that was the continued affection 
which she believed to be plainly demonstrated 
by her husband's anxiety for her entertain- 
ment, mistaken though he was as to the 
means for ensuring it, and in his unabated 
delight in her society. 

She loved him with a girl's first, passionate, 
unreflecting devotion ; perhaps any man who 
had won her heart and become her husband 
would have been loved by her in an equal 
degree (I am not setting up this poor little 
wife as a heroine, or a remarkable woman at 
all) ; but Frederick Leonard standing in that 
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relation towards her, she could do no other- 
wise than continue to love him wholly and 
entirely, and to feel that on the duration of 
his love and faith to her hung something 
more than the happiness of a life. 

So because it appeared to Lizzie that warm 
aflFection was the mainspring of Frederick's 
desire to take her about with him, she sub- 
mitted with a sweetly smiling face, and ac- 
knowledged herself abundantly rewarded, if, 
during any of the long evenings they spent in 
society, he voluntarily sought her out, and 
said a few kind or tender words to her. 

The time was not yet come to this simply 
educated country girl — child indeed in years 
— when general admiration, or the most bril- 
liant conversation could win her even for an 
hour into forgetftdness of the one individual 
round whom all her innocent thoughts re- 
volved. 

A woman who is neither vain, nor intellec- 
tual, nor immoderately fond of dancing, has 
little chance of enjojing society for its own 
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sake, and as Lizzie was none of these — at 
present — she often caught herself wishing 
that her husband's tastes had been different, 
or that she had possessed a greater capacity 
for at once liking whatever he liked. 

Amongst all her new and fashionable ac- 
quaintances, Mrs. Frederick Leonard was 
never tempted to make friends of any except 
Mrs. Lumley Eogers and Mr. AUeyne. The 
latter she met very rarely, and he came no 
more to the house in May Fair, but the 
former, being one of the petted lions of 
the exclusive circle in which the Leonards 
moved, was to be found nearly every- 
where ; and it often pleased her to turn ca- 
priciously from the choice esprits whom her 
wit and originality were delighting, to talk 
in some quiet comer to Frederick Leonard's 
simple little wife, on any foolish or amusing 
topic that passing events suggested. It was 
one of the rare gifts this attractive woman 
possessed to enter as fully and naturally into 
whatever interested inferior minds, as into the 
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largeftt and profoundest subjects her own 
taste and ambition led her to aim at grasp- 
ing. 

Lizzie was quite alive to the intellectual 
diflference between them, and sincerely grateful 
to Mrs. Rogers for the friendship and the 
notice she so cordially and frankly bestowed 
upon her. 

Frederick was no less pleased than his 
wife at the growing intimacy between the 
two ladies. His own admiration of Mrs. 
Rogers was always very reservedly expressed, 
and amongst the many men who surrounded 
and flattered her, he was the one who oflfered 
the smallest amount of public homage ; minis- 
tered the least to the vanity which, it must 
be acknowledged, formed a part of this very 
charming widow's character. 

" Do you know," she once said to Lizzie, 
" how all the women envy you your hand- 
some husband — not alone because he is hand- 
some—although in my estimation good looks 
go a great way — but because he is so gallantly 
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devoted to you — ^has no eyes nor ears for any 
other woman ? If he were not a married 
man I should myself be piqued into trying to 
make an impression on him, but as it is, he is 
safe as far as I am concerned — ^the world I 
mix in has taught me a good many bad things, 
but not yet to meddle with my friends' hus- 
bands." 

" Oh, I should think not," said Lizzie, with 
her innocent smile, for she took it all as a jest, 
"but why have you never married again 
yourself? I am sure you would have no dif- 
ficulty in finding a husband to be as devoted 
to you as Frederick is to me." 

"My dear," replied Mrs. Rogers, rather 
gravely, "I will tell you why. I married 
once for — ^well, we will call it ambition if you 
like, though it is far too dignified a term to 
express that weak hankering after a position 
in society which lead half the women in our 
class into such &tal mistakes. Suffice it now 
that I discovered mine to be a mistake, and 
that I have therefore resolved, if ever I take 
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another husband, to take a man whom I can 
love and respect with my whole heart and 
soul. Such men don't grow like the black- 
berries in your country lanes, Lizzie ; ergo the 
chances are that I shall remain Mrs. Lumley 
Eogers to the end of time." 

" OljL, I hope not/' said Lizzie, already 
warmly interested in the matter, as young 
girls invariably are in whatever has the 
shadow of romance attached to it — " there 
certainly must be some good and worthy men 
in the world — ^indeed I think I know one now, 
unmarried too, who would be everything the 
most sanguine wife could desire — ^you are 
acquainted with him also, Mrs. Rogers, 
and will probably guess at once whom I 
mean." 

The smiling look which, as she said this, 
Lizzie raised to the face of her companion, 
was met by a grave, inquiring, half embar- 
rassed glance, that struck her as very unac- 
countable. Mrs. Lumley Rogers was not a 
woman to take oflFence, or to be in any way 
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"put out*' by a simple remark which her 
own previous confessions had suggested, and 
yet that something was wrong with her now, 
nobody who looked into her expressive face 
could for one moment doubt. Lizzie was on 
the point of hastily apologizing for her un- 
known fault, when suddenly the cloud rolled 
away, and Mrs. Eogers was smiling gaily 
again. 

" We are talking like foolish children," she 
said, rising and shaking out the ample folds 
of her graceful dress, — ^' let us go back to the 
dancing room, Lizzie, and defer sentiment and 
romance till we get amongst the rocks at 
Pengarthen." 

So Lizzie lost the opportunity of recom- 
mending Eobert Alleyne as a husband to Mrs. 
Lumley Eogers, and in thinking about it 
afterwards, she decided in her own mind, that 
excellent and attractive as they both undeni- 
ably were, they would scarcely suit each other 
as partners for life. A man like her own 
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Frederick would be infinitely more congenial 
to the intellectual and brilliant widow. 

The last week of the Leonards' stay in 
town Lizzie pleaded so hard to be excused 
from spending her evenings from home, on 
Sarah's account, that her husband yielded to 
her entreaties, and the sisters had the happi- 
ness of belonging entirely to each other for 
this little time. Even Eatty was not per- 
mitted to interfere with their quiet enjoy- 
ment, for Frederick himself often volunteered 
to take her to any place of amusement she 
had a fancy for, and failing this Mrs. Lumley 
Rogers would send for her and do her utmost 
— never unsuccessfully — to procure for her 
friend's clever little sister an agreeable even- 
ing. 

Thus all parties were content ; and to Sarah 
and Lizzie the summer hours went by only 
too quickly, bringing the moment when they 
must say farewell to each other for many, 
many months, during which the elder sister 
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knew that she could receive no positive as- 
surance of her darling's continued happiness. 

" But what can you fear for me, you dear, 
unbelieving girl?" Lizzie asked on one occa- 
sion, when Sarah had expressed her anxiety 
about her sister's fixture rather more plainly 
than she was in the habit of doing ; " you 
have seen for yourself how fondly and entirely 
my husband loves me. I cannot be other- 
wise than happy while this love continues, 
and I know, Sarah, — I know, by some inward 
feeling or intuition of my own, that nothing 
will ever change or diminish it. This is not 
vanity, but only that firm, boundless confi- 
dence in my husband which every wife ought, 
I think, to possess." 

" My darling," Sarah said, fondly, " I would 

not for the world seek to lessen the confidence 

you speak of. I would only guard you if I 

might against yielding up your whole soul to 

one affection, and thus risking the shipwreck 

of your life's peace, if not your life itself, at a 

single blow. If you had a child, Lizzie, round 

G 2 
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whom you wrapped all the passionate devo- 
tion of your nature, as you now wrap it round 
your husband, I should tremble nearly in the 
same degree for your happiness." 

*' But Sarah, dear, how, after all, can I help 
it?'' 

A difficult question to answer, and one that, 
if answered rightly, would have involved 
higher teaching than Sarah Anstruther, with 
all her natural sense and goodness, had it yet 
in her power to bestow. She replied to it, 
however, according to the light that was in 
her. 

" You must endeavour to fortify your mind, 
Lizzie, to surround yourself with duties, to 
feel that life has claims on you, and is a com- 
plete thing, apart from these passionate at- 
tachments, which have always a tendency to 
weaken rather than strengthen our hands for 
the work that each human being, if he looks 
for it, will find he has to do. Your position 
has responsibilities that do not belong to in- 
ferior ones. I cannot suggest them to you. 
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but you will discover them for yourself, and 
I hope set about discharging them wisely and 
bravely. I want my darling to be something 
more than simply a wife who loves her hue- 
band." 

Lizzie remained very thoughtful for a few 
minutes after her sister had thus spoken. 
Then, raising the sweet, wistful face that she 
had buried in her hands, she said, with touch- 
ing humility : 

" But I don't feel as if 1 ever could be more 
than that, Sarah ; so, at least, what I can do, 
let me have the satisfaction of doing well. 
Love is so easy, and everything else, to weak 
natures like mine, so very, very difficult." 

* " And what will suffering be, I wonder," 
Sarah thought to herself; but the picture her 
imagination quickly drew was so terrible to 
contemplate, that with a cold shudder she 
thrust it from her, and hastened to talk of 
other things. 

This conversation between the sisters had 



^ 
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occurred the evening before their parting. 
The next day Sarah and Eatty returned to 
Linden House ; and on the same afternoon 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Leonard started for 
Pengarthen Hall. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE CORNISH HOME. 

A BRIGHT evening sun was gilding all the 
quaintly -shaped turrets, crimsoning the 
long, gothic windows, and changing into a 
softer green the dark ivy upon the walls of 
Pengarthen Hall, when Lizzie's delighted 
and admiring eyes first fell upon her new 
home. She had complained of great fatigue 
during the latter part of their journey, but 
all this was forgotten now in the joyful 
eagerness with which she took in every detail 
of the fair scene spread out before - her, and 
of which she was henceforth to be the happy 
mistroM. 
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Happy, as she truly felt even then, not on 
account of the rich and beautiful possession 
she was rapturously gazing on, but on account 
of the still richer love she gave and received 
from the husband seated by her side, and 
smiling now in real amusement at her en- 
thusiasm. 

" Any one would think those soft eyes of 
yours had never looked upon an old coimtry 
house before, Lisette," he said ; " there is 
nothing in the least remarkable that I can 
discover in my ancestral seat, as novel writers 
would call it; however, if you are satisfied 
with its aspect, tant mieux. For my part I 
hate the country and all its weary associations 
so entirely, that I am sure that I should 
discern no beauty in Aladdin's palace if it 
were suddenly to rise up in the room of 
Pengarthen Hall before me. Of course, with 
you, my pretty one," he added, gallantly, ^'all 
places will have charms, and the lack of 
society will be rather an advantage than 
otherwise — but you should see Pengarthen in 
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the winter, Lizzie ; the very thought of it 
makes me shudder." 

" Oh, Frederick, how can you dislike the 
country — the beautifiil, beautiful country?" 
replied Lizzie, with tears of mingled feelings 
rushing to her eyes; "you cannot imagine 
what it is to me — what this lovely place will 
be to me always. I shall never want to leave 
it, dear, never. Do please tell the coachman 
to stop and let us walk up to the house. I 
want to see everything better than I can see 
it from the carriage — will you, Frederick ?" 

" Anything you like, of course ; but you 
were tired to death half-an-hour ago, Lisette. 
Has the sight of this dull old house really 
revived you ?" 

" Indeed it has," said the little wife, as she 
sprung joyously from the carriage the moment 
the steps were let down, " so entirely revived 
me that I shall no longer have the excuse of 
fatigue to plead for not encountering that 
terrible ordeal to-night; and perhaps, after 

5 
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all, it is right for me to pay my respects to 
Mrs, Leonard at once, so" — 

" Oh, hang Mrs. Leonard I" interrupted 
Frederick, with an impatience which even 
Lizzie had discovered he could at times mani- 
fest ; " she can wait very well for our visit 
till the morning; and when we have had 
some dinner I shall want to show you the 
house and gardens, since you appear to take 
so mightily to the place, even at first sight." 

" As you please, of course, dearest," was 
Lizzie's obedient reply ; but if she had shrunk 
less from the dreaded introduction to her 
husband's step-mother, she would probably 

have been aware of the existence of some 

» 

selfish feeling, both on Frederick's part, and 
her own, in this putting-off of so very mani- 
fest a duty. 

A number of servants were gathered 
together in the hall, to welcome their master, 
and offer their respectful greetings to their 
new mistress. Frederick nodded to them 
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carelessly, and a little haughtily — ^he had no 
sort of sympathy with the lower classes — 
but Lizzie, timid though she felt, lingered to 
say a kind word or two to those who had 
come forth from the group and spoken for 
the rest, and smiled sweetly upon them all. 

" You will get dressed as quickly as you 
can," said Frederick, as his wife followed him 
into a large, handsomely-furnished room, 
where the table was laid for two ; " I told 
them to have dipner ready exactly at seven, 
and it is nearly that now. I'm half dead for 
want of something to eat." 

" Oh, I'm not," replied Lizzie, still in the 
same joyous accents, and running to look at 
everything in the room — particularly at the 
old family portraits that hung on the walls — 
like a child who is just come home for the 
holidays — " I don't want to dine at all, Fred- 
erick ; I should like to see the whole of the 
house first. Suppose we take a crust of bread 
and a glass of wine now, and wait for a more 
substantial meal till it gets dark. Think of 
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the time we shall lose in dressing and sitting 
down to table." 

" I have rung for the housekeeper, who will 
conduct you upstairs at once, Lizzie," said 
the husband, in the very coldest tones he had 
ever used in addressing his wife. " I am not 
accustomed to dispense with my regular 
meals, and I am really too tired and famished 
to care for talking nonsense." 

Poor Lizzie's animation and enthusiasm 
died out in a moment. She felt she had 
vexed her husband at the very time when her 
heart was filled with the warmest love and 
gratitude towards him; and, ever ready to 
excuse him and accuse herself, she acknow- 
ledged mentally that it was a most unreason- 
able and unjustifiable thing to ask a hungry 
man to go without his dinner for a childish 
whim of her own. Flying up to him, she put 
her arms round his neck and pressed her rosy 
lips upon his cheek. 

" Forgive me, darling, for being so thought- 
less and stupid. I won't be ten minutes 
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dressing, and we will sit just as long as you 
like at table — won't you kiss me, Frederick?" 

She was much too pretty and winning in 
her child-like penitence to be resisted for any 
length of time by a man so keenly sensitive lo 
female loveliness as Frederick Leonard, so 
after looking into her upturned eyes for. a 
minute or two with a gradually softening face, 
he stooped from his lofty height, morally as 
well as physically (for who shall question his 
right to resent so grave an offence as asking 
him to give up his dinner ?) and embraced the 
culprit with all his wonted tenderness, uncon- 
scious that the housekeeper who had been 
summoned was standing on the threshold 
waiting her lady's commands. 

A short couofh warned the married lovers 
that their pretty little scene of reconcilation 
had not been without a witness. A dark, 
rather than a red, flush gathered in Mr. Leon- 
ard's face as the fact and the individual 
became at the same instant revealed to him. 

Lizzie was only a little abashed, as she 
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would have been had her own sister caught her 
with her arms clinging so tightly round her 
husband. She had scarcely glanced at the 
person in the doorway till Frederick, recover- 
ing himself, said somewhat constrainedly : 

" Lizzie^ my dear, here is Miss Ash come to 
show you to your room — had you not better 
go with her at once ?" 

Then the wife turned and fronted the 
woixian, whose title of " Miss" (one naturally 
pictures the housekeepers of old country 
mansions as ancient ladies with the prefix of 
Mrs. to their names) had somewhat startled 
her. 

The appearance, however, of her new ser- 
vant was destined to startle her still more. 

A tall, exquisitely made brunette, with a 
face that even taken in detail the most fasti- 
dious critic must acknowledge to be perfect as 
to outline, and with great brown eyes set in it 1 

that of themselves, allowing all the other fea- 
tures to have been plain, would have consti- 
tuted a countenance of very remarkable 
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beauty— a rich flush in the rounded cheeks, a 
natural, undulating wave in the black, plainly- 
braided hair, and the whole aspect suggestive 
of a spirit formed to rule and not to be ruled, 
though the dress was in the very strictest ac- 
cordance with the station of the wearer. 
Such was the new housekeeper of Pengarthen 
Hall, the "Miss" Ash who now stood 
quietly and respectfully (for all her queenlike 
bearing) waiting to conduct Mrs. Frederick 
Leonard to her room up stairs. 

Till they reached the landing Lizzie was 
really too astonished, too lost in admiration of 
her beautiful attendant, to be able to say a 
word. Then, as the stately Leah turued 
round for a moment, her little mistress, with 
an impulse that, however amiable, was cer- 
tainly not wise, exclaimed : 

" Oh ! how very pretty you are 1 much too 
pretty to be in service. Why does your 
mother let you leave her ? I want so much to 
know all about you. I thought housekeepers 
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were always old women— ours was at home. 
What made you think of coming here?" 

At this second question Lizzie paused and 
blushed a little at her own childish eager- 
ness. Leah manifested neither surprise nor 
emotion of any kind, though at the first sound 
of Mrs. Leonard's voice her wonderful eyes 
had slightly dilated. 

" You are very good, ma'am, to express so 
much interest in me," she replied, exactly in 
a tone an ordinary servant under similar cir- 
cumstances would have used; "but there 
is little enough to know about me. I belong 
to this neighbourhood, though I have lived 
away from it till the last eighteen months. 
My father rents a farm on the estate, and so, 
when I wanted a situation a little better than 
common, Mrs. Leonard, senior, was good 
enough to engage me as housekeeper here. I 
hope, ma'am^ I may be fortunate enough to 
suit you." 

" Oh, you are sure to suit me," Lizzie said; 
" 1 am not at all difficult to please, only — " 
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she paused here, as if doubtfiil of the eflfect 
her next words might produce; then sud- 
denly remembering that, in spite of her own 
extreme youth, she was really the head of all 
this great household, she added, a little 
timidly — " only I think you are very young 
for the post you have undertaken." 

" I am twenty-six, ma'am," Leah replied, 
with some dignity ; and the next moment, 
throwing wide a door to their left, she ushered 
her lady into a magnificent dressing-room, 
where the French maid was already em- 
ployed in unpacking and selecting her mis- 
tress's evening toilet* 

" Anything will do for to-day, Isaure I" 
exclaimed Lizzie, as she hastened to divest 
herself of her travelling wraps, and to let 
down the long coils of golden hair, over 
whose adornment her accomplished attendant 
was fond of lingering. " My husband is in a 
hurry for his dinner, and I have promised 
not to be ten minutes in my dressing-room. 
I must not even stay to look at a single thing 
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now, not even at that lovely view from the 
windows — oh, but I will make up for it to- 
morrow — people don't want to dine at seven 
o'clock in the morning. There, that will do, 
J^y good Isaure — twist the hair up anyhow, 
and give me my blue silk dress. I promise 
you to do more credit to your taste and skill 
another day." 

" Madame must always look charming," 
said the polite Isaure, speaking after the 
manner of her class, and as she would 
have spoken had her mistress been fifty and 
a gorgon. 

But there was one gazing through the only 
partially- closed door, who acknowledged and 
felt the peculiar charm and fascination of Liz- 
zie's girlish loveliness— one who dreamt that 
night of those innocent blue eyes and those long 
waving masses of golden hair, and who awoke 
with a sweet voice ringing in her ears and re- 
peating again its childish praises of her own 
— ^poor Leah's — beauty. 

Lizzie entered the dining-room just three 
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minutes after her hungry lord, and two 
minutes before their dinner was placed upon 
the table. Frederick was in an excellent tem- 
per now, and quite ready to commend his wife 
for the dispatch she had used ; and to listen, 
when the servants were dismissed, to the re- 
marks she had to make concerning the little 
she had yet seen of her new and splendid 
establishment. 

Last of all — though why it should have ' 
been so, Lizzie could not have explained — she 
spoke to him of Miss Ash, the housekeeper, 
and asked him if he had sanctioned her being 
engaged in that capacity ; if he had known 
her before ; and if he did not consider her 
personal attractions very remarkable. To 
these numerous questions Mr. Leonard re- 
plied, a little rebukingly : 

" My dear Lizzie, you must really, in your 
present position, guard against expressing 
so much surprise, and exhibiting so much 
enthusiasm concerning things that are in 
themselves excessirely simple aixd natural. 
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Leah Ash is no doubt a very fine young 
woman — I quite agree with you as to that — 
but her coming here as housekeeper is merely 
the result of her father, an old tenant of mine, 
being in reduced circumstances, and not able 
to afford to keep his grown-up daughters at 
home, Leah has been educated a trifle better 
than the rest of them, and would consequently 
have been unfitted for any service beneath 
this to which Mrs. Leonard has appointed her. 
Are you satisfied now, little one, or must I 
enter into yet minuter details concerning the 
important affair in which you have con- 
descended to be interested?'' 

" Oh, I am abundantly satisfied, dearest," 
replied Lizzie, with a smile that reflected a 
heart entirely at rest ; " and I will try for 
the time to come lo keep all undue surprise 
and enthusiasm within bounds. Only to- 
night, Frederick, just while I am seeing my 
beautiful new home, let me be a child and 
say whatever enters first into my childish 
head. You used to declare, before we were 
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married, that you liked me all the better for 
my being such a little ignoramus, and that 
you would not have me conventional or artji- 
ficial for the world." 

" Nor would I now, Lisette — only I don't 
want you to make a fiiss about people be- 
neath you. Leave all sentimental interest in 
* the great unwashed ' to the dowager, who 
adores the whole community, and, but that 
the most of them prefer naked feet, would 
pull off her own stockings and shoes to put 
upon her proUgis. Whatever you do here- 
after to make the country endurable, never, 
Lisette, commit the vulgar error of turning 
yourself into a sister of charity for the sake 
of a parcel of beggars, who would murder you, 
if they dared, for the gold chain round your 
neck or even the wedding ring upon your 
■finger." 

This sort of language was as new to Lizzie 
as the hard opinions it expressed ; but at 
eighteen the reasoning powers are rarely 
very acute, and though she might have a 
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passing suspicion that her beloved husband 
was wrong in judging his fellow men so 
hyshly, she would excuse him, on the plea 
that he had adopted, without reflection, an 
idea current amongst people of his class, and . 
that his own heart had in truth nothing to do 
with it. She might think, as so many fond 
and sanguine young wives vnll think — " Ah, 
by and bye, all this will be different — he will 
see as I see, and feel as I feel, and we shall 
walk ever happily onwards with one heart 
and one mind between us." 

Poor young wives ! where is the limit to 
their hopes and expectations concerning that 
wonderful fixture into which they look so 
yearningly and yet with blinded eyes that see 
none of the dark perils, the gloomy pitfalls, 
the lonely, lonely deserts that will meet them, 
or they will have to traverse by and bye ? 

Lizzie had certainly no vision of any of 
those ugly things to-night as, escorted by Fre- 
derick, she explored every nook (except the 
small range of apartments occupied by Mrs. 
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Leonard) of Pengaxthen Hall, and wound up 
the evening by a moonlight ramble in the 
wild but beautiful grounds which she secretly 
promised herself to go over again alone while 
the lark was singing his first song in the 
morning. 
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CHAPTER XL 



CLOUDS IN THE SUMMER SKY. 

The splendour of the early summer morning 
that followed the arrival of the young couple at 
Pengarthen might have tempted even a less 
enthusiastic admirer of nature than Mrs. Fred- 
erick Leonard to rise betimes and wander out 
amongst the dewy flowers. 

It was delicious upon the long southern 
terrace, just beneath the drawing-room and 
library windows, and where the rich perfume 
of the roses that clambered up the walls 

^ Made the warm air such luxury to breathe/' 

Equally delicious too, upon the smooth 
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velvet lawn where the gentlest of breezes 
from a small natural lake that divided the cul- 
tivated parts of the grounds from a dark 
green wilderness of larch and pine trees be- 
yond, stirred the leaves of the bending acacias, 
and brought at the same time a welcome fresh- 
ness to Lizzie's glowing cheek. Everything 
in fact was delicious to this young s^nd happy 
wife, roaming at her own sweet will among 
these fairy scenes, and keenly alive to the 
joyous consciousness that while her home was 
henceforth here, the love which had bestowed 
so much upon her would be ever here beside 
her and around her too ; and that this love 
was capable of transforming even a desert 
into a paradise. 

It would be far too long a task to follow 
Lizzie in all the bright and hopeful thoughts 
that danced through her busy little heart and 
head that morning, as she rambled alone in 
the sunshine while her husband and indeed 
the larger proportion of the household slept. 
It will be enough to say, that she formed a 
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thousand schemes for leading not only a happy, 
but a good and useful life ; that she had vi- 
sions of improving herself first — poor Lizzie 
was really humble — and then of helping to 
improve some of those around her ; that she 
had vague notions of schools for little children 
and alms-houses for aged women ; that her 
imagination even soared towards the building 
of a church if it should be found wanting ; 
and that, in short, the " responsibilitieis" of her 
new position had suddenly rushed like a flood 
into the mind of this simple little girl, not 
lessening her joyousness, but giving a degree 
of earnestness and dignity to her feelings in 
general that they had not yet possessed. In 
London she had had no time to think of any 
of these things. Pengarthen Hall was only 
seen then through the dim mist of fancy ; but 
now that she was actually here — mistress of 
all she surveyed, and of a great deal more 
that she would only by degrees become ac- 
quainted with, — Lizzie felt that she must in- 
deed be a child no longer, and hoped that her 
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dear husband, in spite of his light manner of 
talking, would really by and bye guide and 
assist her in the various duties of her station, 
and learn to think more tenderly and chari- 
tably of his fellow men. 

Eemembering at this point of her medita- 
tions his remarks about Mrs. Leonard's 
championship of the poor, Lizzie, for the first 
time, admitted, more as a passing suggestion 
than as a distinct thougbt, the possibUity of 
this dreaded relative turning out to be a good 
woman after all. Frederick might have con- 
ceived a prejudice against her in the begin- 
ning — step-mothers had seldom fair play from 
their husband's children— and never after- 
wards taken the trouble to ascertain how far 
it was justified. 

Had not Robert AUeyne — unquestionably 
a good and in every way a superior man 
himself — spoken of her with a reverence 
approaching to adoration ? Had not Sarah 
always said to her sister, "suspend your 
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judgment and control your hard thoughts of 
this lady till you know her ?" 

" I shall know her in a few hours/' was 
Lizzie's concluding meditation on the subject, 
" and if I find her really good and disposed to 
like me, T will never rest till Frederick 
abandons his prejudice against her, and we 
are all firm fnends/' 

With this wise and right-minded determi- 
nation Lizzie went back to the house, and 
found her husband just entering the breakfast 
room, and looking, in spite of the bright 
vision that was there to greet him in the 
shape of his sweet young wife, considerably 
out of temper. 

" Hang these people, and the country, and 
everything !" he exclaimed, barely returning 
Lizzie's embrace, as he walked to the bell 
and pulled it violently, " they can't let a man 
have an instant's peace in his own house. If 
Pengarthen were not entailed, I'd sell it to- 
morrow, and go and live where there are no 
poor to bother one. I hate the poor." 
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These angry words fell the more coldlji 
upon Lizzie's heart jfrom the kind, warm 
thoughts in reference to these same '^ poor" 
that had so recently been filling it ; but she 
only said, very gently — 

"What is the matter, dear? Who is 
worrying you?" 

" Oh, everybody, I think," he answered, 
crossly. " What do the idiots suppose I pay 
a steward for if it is not to get out of the 
trouble of attending to their paltry affairs 
myself? What do I know or care about 
their grievances — my own are quite suflScient 
for me. But it's always the same — the 
moment I set my foot in this detested place 
they swarm about me like bees, and, without 
absolute violence, there's no getting rid o:' 
them." 

" Do you mean that some of your poor 
tenants have come up this morning to speak 
to you ?" Lizzie asked a little timidly, for she 
had never yet seen her husband so entirely 
put out as now. 
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"Half a hundred of them, I have no 
doubt, and those fools of servants pretend 
that they can*t keep them out. They are in 
league with them, I know, to drive me dis- 
tracted ; but 1*11 soon settle them all." 

" Where are the people, dear ?" 

"Down-stairs, I presume, unless by this 
time they have invaded the library. Break- 
fast at once," (in a thundering voice, to the 
footman who now entered), " and make those 
fellows understand that I have no time to 
listen to them to-day." 

" Please, sir, there are more women than 
men, and they won't be said ' no ' to ; they 
want, some oi them, to speak to the lady." 

" Oh, let me go to them," exclaimed Lizzie, 
with sparkling eyes, and making an eager 
rush at the door. " I won't be ten minutes, 
Frederick, and—" 

Her words and her steps were arrested at 
the same moment by the weight of her 
husband's hand upon her shoulder. 

" Tell them ^ the lady' has something else 
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to do, Penfold, and send them away at 



once." 



This time Frederick spoke very quietly, but 
it was from between tightly-compressed teeth, 
and Lizzie's heart sank strangely as she went 
back to her place at the table, and hid what 
she could of her suddenly whitened face 
amongst a bunch of flowers she had brought 
in from the garden. 

When the husband spoke it was only to 
say— 

"1 thought I had made my wishes suffi- 
ciently clear to you last night, Lizzie. Once 
for all, understand that my wife is never to 
meddle with the affairs of the common 
people who happen to be tenants on our 
estate. Now let us have some breakfast, and 
forget this odious interruption to our first 
morning's quiet." 

Fortunately for Lizzie, whose spirits were 
hopelessly quenched for the time, Mr. 
Leonard considered eating too important and 
agreeable a business in itself to require the 
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addition of conversation, so the meal was 
partaken of in almost total silence, and at 
its conclusion Frederick unlocked the letter- 
bag which had hitherto been lying un- 
touched beside him, and was presently en- 
grossed, to all appearance, in its contents. 

After glancing at the morning papers, with- 
out in the slightest degree comprehending 
what they were about, Lizzie abruptly rose 
from her seat and went and stood behind her 
husband's chair. 

"Frederick dear, I am so sorry to have 
vexed you," she said, gently and meekly. " I 
did not think you could mind my seeing or 
speaking to any of these poor people in our 
own house. I should like so very much to 
be kind to them, to do them what little good 
I could. It seems to me that it is our duty^ 
situated as we are, to attend to their com- 
plaints, and look after their comforts. Some 
stewards are very hard upon the poor." 

" Hang it, Lizzie," interrupted her husband| 
rather roughly extricating his shoulder from 
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the light, caressing touch she had laid upon 
it ; "I suppose I don't require a girl like you 
to teach me my duty ; and as for yours, that, 
I believe, according to the prayer book, is to 
obey your husband. I am busy now as you 
see. Try to find some amusement for your- 
self this morning, and in the afternoon — we 
lunch, remember, at two precisely — I will 
drive you round the estate." 

Now, although Lizzie's poor little heart was 
fall nearly to bursting, she had too mach self 
respect to betray emotion in the presence of 
the man whose injustice she could not, in spite 
of all her love for him, avoid feeling, so after 
the pause of a few seconds to steady her 
voice, she said, with very tolerable com- 
posure : 

" If you have no objection I will pay my 
visit to Mrs. Leonard this morning. I can 
make excuses for you if you do not wish to 
accompany me." 

" By all means — ^the dowager has been too 

well trained in respect of my deficiencies, to 
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manifest any astonishment at your going alone. 
Don't let her bore you with her philantrophy 
or her evangelicalism. Show her at once 
that as my wife you take my side and adopt 
my views in everything. Now give me a 
good kiss, Lisette^ and forget that your child- 
ishness made me a little cross to you just now. 
I am always worried out of my life at this 
confounded Pengarthen." 

Of course Lizzie kissed her penitent hus- 
band as he graciously desired her to do, but 
how "good" the kiss was to aither of them 
I must leave to the reader's imagination. I 
think, myself, that kissing under similar cir- 
cumstances, — ^that is with a wound all un- 
healed, only covered over by the arbitrary 
command of the inflicter of it — is better let 
alone. 

Before prosecuting her intention of calling 
on Mrs. Leonard, Lizzie thought it her duty 
to send for the housekeeper and ascertain 
whether that young woman was really com- 
petent to assume the entire control of all 
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domestic matters, or whether there would 
still remain any part of them which she, as 
mistress of the house, would need to look 
into. 

Leah Ash soon set her mind at rest on this 
latter point. Mr. Leonard had spoken to her 
the previous evening, and invested her with 
full authority over all the inferior servants, 
and in every other matter that would require 
a clear, intelligent, and experienced head to 
direct. Except on the occasions of dinner 
parties, when Mr. Leonard would himself 
inspect the bill of &re, Miss Ash was to have 
the entire ordering of the dinner, so that, as 
she added, with a passing smile that Lizzie 
thought rather out of place, "you, ma'am, 
may be spared all possible trouble and 
annoyance." 

" It would be no annoyance to me to attend 
to the affairs of my own household," Lizzie 
said, too quickly and impulsively for her 
dignity — " but, of course, Mr. Leonard has 
made these arrangements from motives of 
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kindness, and in consideration of my in- 
experience. I should have imagined yotc 
scarcely more experienced than myself, Leah, 
but of course my husband and Mrs. Leonard 
know best. I will not detain you longer now, 
as I am sure you cannot have too much time 
for your numerous duties.*' 

Leah curtseyed respectfully and left the 
room, and thus terminated the second inter- 
view — and the last for a considerable time — 
between the young mistress and her very 
handsome housekeeper. 

It was with feelings that certainly diflfered 
a great deal from those which had animated 
her during her bright morning walk, that 
Lizzie now summoned her maid and prepared 
for her duty visit to Mrs. Leonard. It was 
still a duty visit, but no longer so greatly 
dreaded an one. The young wife's grieved 
and sorrowing heart was just in that state 
when the yearning for womanly companion- 
ship and womanly kindness is most sensibly 
felt. She would not indeed permit herself to 
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dwell on Frederick's harshness, or by a single 
errant thought acknowledge that he had fallen 
in her esteem; but there was, for all this ten- 
der loyalty to the man she so fondly loved, a 
stinging consciousness, not only of personal 
injustice — ^that was nothing to so humble- 
minded a little woman as Frederick Leonard's 
wife — ^but of cold-hearted selfishness and ty- 
ranny developing themselves in the character 
of the husband with whom she was to pass 
her life — a life that only a few hours before 
Lizzie had filled in imagination with love and 
charity and deeds of gentle kindness towards 
all men. 

So because of this chill shadow resting so 
heavily on the poor little half-Mghtened 
heart — a shadow to which she battled despe- 
rately against giving a name — Lizzie rather 
welcomed than shrank from the idea of her 
approaching mterview with the dowager Mrs.' 
Leonard. A woman's warm pressure of the 
hand, a woman's motherly smile, a woman's 
kind and tender voice falling on her ear, would 
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be just now unspeakably soothing, and help 
her to bury in oblivion the painful hour she 
had passed in the breakfast room. 

"Madame is entirely charming this mom- 
ing/' said Isaure, when the really simple 
toilet was complete. ^^ May I tell Monsieur 
that he can come and look at the effect of the 
new robe and mantle ? Monsieur is pleased 
like a child when Madame makes a fresh 
toilette, and this lace mantelet is so very 
elegant." 

'* Never mind my mantelet to-day, Isaure. 
Monsieur is busy, and he will see me in it 
often enough. Inquire the way to Mrs. Leo- 
nard's rooms, and ascertain from her servants 
whether she can receive my visit this morn- 
ing. I am going to walk on the terrace till 
you return." 

** Something is wrong," decided the obser- 
vant ^/^i»6 de chamhre^ as she noted the de- 
pressed tones of her mistress's voice — " a 
quarrel with le beau man perhaps. I must 
talk it over with cette aimahle Miss Ash, at 
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our quiet litde dmner by and bye. There's 
no fan in these sort of fiunilies unless one gets 
some thnnder and lightning now and then« 
Auirement <!est bien manotane!^* 

If poor Lizzie, in going oat apon the ter« 
race, had indulged a secret hope that her 
hosband, who was now in the library, would 
join her and make more ample amends than 
he had yet done for his unkindness of the 
morning, she was disappointed. Nobody 
came near her until Isaure brought a message 
from Mrs. Leonard, signifying that she was 
quite at liberty to receive the visit proposed 
to her. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



A VIBIT TO THE STEPMOTHER. 

The first thing that struck Lizzie on being 
nshered by a quiet-looking elderly female 
servant into the rooms of her new relative 
was the striking contrast these rooms presented 
to her own. Except that they were large and 
lofty they bore no resemblance whatever to 
anything she had yet seen at Pengarthen 
Hall. The furniture was not only of the 
plainest and simplest kind, but evidently 
of a very ancient date, and some of it in 
great need of being renewed — the carpets for 
instance were worn nearly threadbare, and 
the curtains that shaded the long windows 
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looked very much as if they would fall to 
pieces whenever the slightest alteration should 
be attempted in their present arrangement. 
An old moth eaten bureau stood in one 
recess of the sitting-room, and a still older 
harpsichord occupied the other. An uncov- 
ered table, in the centre of the apartment, 
had a few books and a heap of some coarse 
needlework scattered upon it ; and near the 
window that was the most remote from the 
entrance door was an easy-chair and foot- 
stool, which, from the circumstance of ob- 
serving a shawl thrown over the back of the 
former, Lizzie conjectured to be the state 
seat of the lady she had come to visit, but 
who as yet was herself nowhere to be seen. 

Between this room and the sleeping apart- 
ment there were folding doors of communi- 
cation, which had been partially open when 
Lizzie was first shown in — the elderly ser- 
vant had closed them, however, immediately, 
saying, as she did so, that her mistress would 
be disengaged in a few minutes — ^the fact of 
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the engagement being rendered apparent to 
the visitor by the subdued murmuring of 
voices, seemingly at some far comer of the 
inner-room. 

At the end of about ten minutes, during 
which Lizzie had discovered that the books on 
the table were all of a very serious character, 
and with titles wholly unfamiliar to her, the 
folding doors opened slowly, and Mrs. 
Leonard, preceded by about a dozen children, 
in decidedly questionable costumes, and of 
both sexes, walked briskly in. 

" I will apologise to you in a minute," she 
said, just glancing towards her young and 
elegantly attired guest, who had risen on 
her entrance, and now stood gazing with 
some embarrassment but more curiosity at 
this novel scene — " I must get rid of these 
little people first ; and as they have, most of 
them, a good walk to their homes, I am 
bound to find them something to refresh 
them on their way." 

Walking, as she spoke, to the old bureau, 
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Mrs. Leonard unlocked it, and took out a 
huge cake, from which she cut, with the ut- 
most expedition, a thick slice for each of her 
small pensioners, and then bidding them en- 
joy it, stie marshalled them to the outer door, 
and, ringing a bell, committed the whole 
juvenile tribe to the care of some unseen 
person, who answered it, and returned, with 
the same briskness she had all along mani*- 
fested, to the patient visitor by the window. 

Lizzie now said that she feared she had 
come at an inconvenient time, that she was 
quite aware of not having attended to the 
rules of etiquette in her very early visit, but 
that she had been anxious to atone for the 
seeming neglect of the previous evening, 
when the &tigue of her long journey had 
made her indolent, &c., &c. 

" Well, well," replied Mrs. Leonard, sitting 
down immediately opposite to the bride — 
^^ since you have thought it necessary to apo- 
logize to me, I shall spare my own excuses 
to you. Time is too precious to be wasted in 
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mere compliments. — And so you are the child 
Frederick Leonard has married." 

" I am Frederick's wife," was the reply, 
spoken with a little unconscious dignity by 
the youthftd matron thus oddly addressed. 
" He would have brought me to you himself, 
only I wanted to come early, and he has a 
great deal of business to attend to this mom- 
mg. 

Mrs. Leonard, senior, appeared inclined to 
smile at this explanation, but there was a 
grave look in her eyes that rebuked the mirth- 
fiil tendency, and she said quietly enough : 

"Your husband and myself understand 
each other pretty well in as far as outward 
observances of politeness are concerned. For 
the future let him make his own excuses, if he 
thinks them necessary (which T doubt), for 
any lack of attention to me. Unless you are 
a vast deal better than your neighbours, you 
will find your own shortcomings quite enough 
to answer for. Now turn your face a little 
more to the light, if you please ; I want to 
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judge whether my son's sketch of you was a 
faithful one. Yes, I think I should have 
recognised you from his description. You 
saw Eobert more than once in London ?" 

All this was uttered rapidly if not brusquely, 
and Lizzie, growing more and more bewil- 
dered as her preconceived notions of Fred- 
erick's step-mother were thus strangely and 
completely upset, answered rather timidly : 

" Yes, several times. I liked him very 
much indeed." 

" Most people do, I believe," said the 
mother, without any perceptible softening 
towards her wondering companion ; " but few 
like him for what is really likeable in him. 
They hit upon an outward grace of manner, 
which, being only an adornment bestowed 
for social uses, is often shared by the most 
worthless of his sex. I can thank God that 
Eobert AUeyne has something more and above 
all this. He has the fear of God in his heart, 
and lives the life of a christian." 

Poor Lizzie I she really did begin to feel 
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now as if she had got iato a strange land, and 
was listening to an unknown language. Fred- 
erick had prepared her to find what he was 
pleased to term a ^^ canting, methodistical 
humbug/' in his despised step-mother, and 
upon his irreverent description Lizzie had 
founded her own ideas of the lady in ques- 
tion. All these ideas, even modified as they 
had lately become, represented a very grave, 
melancholy, slow-voiced woman, giving out 
her words with a kind of nasal drawl, decry- 
ing the vanities of the world, exhorting to 
church-going and psalm-singing, but withal 
possessing a degree of feminine gentleness that 
would have been — ^this morning at least — 
singularly acceptable to the wife hurt by the 
husband's roughness. Like thousands of others, 
older and wiser than herself, Lizzie was accus- 
tomed to associate professors of religion with 
Extreme gravity and dullness, and a constant 
obtruding of their pious exhortations upon 
all with whom they might come in contact. 
Evidently Mrs. Leonard was fashioned after 
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an entirely different model. She was not dull, 
she was not slow, she did not speak through 
her nose ; her lips appeared to have quite an 
obstinate inclination to wreathe themselves 
into smiles, and her broad smooth forehead 
looked wholly unaccustomed to frowns ; and 
yet she made it understood by a simple word 
or two — ^not didactically spoken — that she 
did profess to serve God and was not ashamed 
of her profession ; and she had no superfluous 
gentleness of a motherly kind to bestow upon 
the poor little wounded girl who had come to 
her with a yearning for sympathy and aflfec- 
tion that ought surely to have met an instant 
response from so good a woman. 

But of course, Mrs. Leonard was not in the 
secret of the little matrimonial unpleasant- 
ness of the morning. Of course she could 
not any more than her fellow men dive at 
once into the remote comers of people's 
hearts ; and in receiving for the first time the 
young and lovely bride of the wealthy and 
accomplished Frederick Leonard, how was 
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it possible for her to suspect that here was 
any room or occ asion for the exercise of her 
especial functions. 

She might have her own reasons for de- 
clining in this case to act upon that command 
which bids the Christian—" rejoice with them 
that do rejoice ;" but assuredly it was ignor- 
rance, and not lack of readiness to obey, 
which withheld her from weeping with her 
who wept. 

Nevertheless Lizzie, even while constrained 
in some sort to feel interested in the very 
novel character presented to her, was disap- 
pointed and repelled by the absence of warmth 
and friendly encouragement in the manner of 
her hostess, and on Mrs. Leonard's pausing 
after her last observation, as if expecting an 
answer, she looked up in her face with quite 
a constrained expression on her own, and 
said only : 

" I am sure he is very good as well as very 
agreeable." 

" I hope to see him at Pengarthen before 
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the summer is over," continued the dowager, 
unconsciously showing that she gave this 
speech of Lizzie's no more than its due 
weight ; "he loves our quiet Cornish village, 
with its rocks and its wild sea, nearly as well 
as I do. I trust you will learn in time to 
like it a little too." 

Now Lizzie, as the reader knows, had a 
very strong persuasion that she should like it 
very much indeed at once, but Mrs. Leonard's 
words and manner chilled her ; chilled her 
the more because it seemed manifest to her 
that her companion was a cheerful, genial 
kindly natured woman, and that therefore her 
present mood of reserve and stiffiiess must be 
the result of a preconceived prejudice against 
herself, which Lizzie was inclined to resent 
for many reasons — the chief among them be- 
ing, that in all her young life she had expe- 
rienced nothing but love and admiration and 
unbounded kindness from every one with 
whom she had been brought in contact. 

So instead of replying out of the fullness of 
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her heart that she already loved her new 
home dearly, she said in a quiet, joyless tone, 
that she had no doubt of being very contented 
at Pengarthen, and then feeling vexed with 
herself for the temper of which she was con- 
scious, she suddenly assumed more animation, 
and asked Mrs. Leonard who the little children 
were that she had found in her room on 
entering. 

" They are just the ragamuffins of the vil- 
lage,'' was the explanation ; the face of the 
speaker breaking into quite a sunshiny ex- 
pression now: *4ittle rogues and roguesses, 
who are voted too mischievous and too dirty 
to be admitted into the Vicar's model schools — 
so I have them up to try and get them into 
decent training. After a fortnight's regular 
attendance, I give them a new frock or a new 
jacket, as the case may be, and at the end of 
a month they are usually considered suffi- 
ciently whitewashed to be introduced to the 
schools 1 have mentioned, and where they learn 
of course a great deal more than I profess to 
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teacli them. The vicar and his wife will call 
upon you in a day or two no doubt, and bespeak 
your interest and co-operation in all their bene- 
volent schemes. In a village like this there is 
plenty of work to be done, and very few 
workers to do it. I get impatient sometimes 
because I have only one pair of legs and 
hands, and these by no means so active or so 
faithful as they ought to be." 

Lizzie bit her lips and looked on the 
ground. She would have given much at that 
moment to have dared to say, ignorant and 
inexperienced as she knew herself to be : — 
" Let me help you — take my young hands 
and legs, and willing heart, and use them in 
the good service to which your life is de- 
voted" — but she remembered the stem pro- 
hibition of the morning, and while a blush of 
shame dyed her cheeks, she was constrained 
to sit still and say nothing. 

Of course Mrs. Leonard was still in the 

dark as to the motive cause of this silence. 

Her face gradually assumed a graver and 
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more thoughtfiil expression as she looked at 
the bending head of the fair young creature 
opposite to her, and reflected on the life of 
idle, dangerous pleasure that she believed 
poor Lizzie had in contemplation — reflected 
too on something else which was even clearer 
to her than this, and that made her wish 
very heartily that Mrs. Frederick Leonard 
had remained a stranger to her. 

Her next words were so cold and formal 
that Lizzie, after replying as coldly and 
formally to them, though her voice was 
trembling with unshed tears, prepared to go. 

" I shall return this visit to-morrow," Mrs. 
Leonard said, as they shook hands at parting 
— " and after that you must hold me ab- 
solved from the ordinary rules of etiquette. 
Come and see me whenever you feel inclined 
—never without— but forgive me if I say 
frankly that I consider my time too valuable, 
both to myself and others, to be wasted in 
visits of ceremony. And now, good-bye. 
You have my best wishes for your welfare. 
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Let me advise you, if your husband . is too 
busy to amuse you, to take advantage of this 
lovely day and go and look at our rocks and 
sea — they are worth the trouble, I assure 
you/' 

Lizzie said, hurriedly, that she did not 
doubt it, and then passing out of the door 
which Mrs. Leonard opened for her, she ran 
all the way to her own rooms, and locking 
herself securely in, threw aside the charm- 
ing "toilette," in which Isaure had so 
proudly attired her ; and, for the first time 
since she had borne Frederick Leonard's 
name, cried long and bitterly. 

Mrs. Leonard, senior, also shut herself in 
her own room for a little space, after her 
guest had left her ; but her eyes were dry 
when she came out of it again, and her whole 
countenance, though saddened, had a calm 
and stedfast look in it. 

Writing to her son that same day, she said, 
" I have seen Frederick's wife, and, for awhile, 
my heart was very heavy for her ; but though 
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we cannot help in any way, there is One who 
can, and to Him I have, with some little 
faith, committed her. Oh, Robert, can you 
miderstand what my temptation was, to take 
this lovely child, with her seraph's face, to 
my heart, and oflfer her a mother's love and 
tenderness ? But I dare not — I dare not ; I 
should grow cold to other duties in growing 
warm to her, and then, by and bye, when her 
sore trials come, when she is awakened— poor, 
innocent lamb, out of her present golden 
dream, it would kill me to witness her suffer- 
ing. So, Robert, you must tempt me no 
more with praises of this girl-wife — this blue 
eyed, low voiced, little enchantress. I will 
not think of her ; I will not seek her ; I will 
not love her. I will only, God helping me, 
continually pray for her." 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



CONJUGAL DIFFERENCES. 

When the husband and wife met at luncheon 
they had both of them banished from their 
countenances all traces of the different agita- 
tions of the morning. Frederick, tired pro- 
bably of his own company or with the ** grave 
business " that had been occupying him, was 
glad to have his bright little wife beside him 
pgain ; and Lizzie's still fluttering heart, 
yearning for a word of love and kindness, 
bounded joyfixUy at the look of welcome she 
received from her husband, and remembered 
no more its weary pain of the last few hours. 
"And how do you like the dowager?" 
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Frederick asked carelessly as their meal pro- 
gressed, for Lizzie had as yet betrayed no in- 
clination to open the subject of her visit to 
Mrs. Leonard. 

"I don't think she likes me," was the 
somewhat quaint answer; "and, Frederick, 
you had misled me entirely as to her age and 
personal appearance." 

" Had I ? Did I not always say she was 
ancient and ill-favoured ?" 

" But she is neither of these in my opinion. 
Certainly she does not look above fifty at the 
most, and her face is rather agreeable than 
otherwise." 

" Quite a matter of taste, Lisette. I call 
her ugly, dowdy, common looking' ; and, after 
forty, all women, having ceased to be young, 
inay reasonably be denominated old. Did 
she preach much to you, or bewail over you 
for having become the wife of so desperate a 
sinner as myself?" 

" No — she did not preach at all — ^but I do 
believe she is a good woman, and — " Lizzie 
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paused as if half-fearful to conclude her sen- 
tence, but seeing that Frederick waited for it, 
added deprecatingly : " I really wish she could 
like me." 

"Don't be a little fool," exclaimed the 
gentleman, covering his impoliteness with a 
laugh that his companion just then could not 
echo, *' women of that sort are not prone to 
like or love out of their own puritanical sect. 
Depend upon it, Lisette, I should never have 
chosen a wife whom Mrs. Leonard could have 
taken into her affections. Let this be your 
consolation, ma petite ; and now another glass 
of wine — ^you must, indeed, to drink to our 
perfect unanimity of feeling in all things — 
and then we will prepare for our drive lest 
any of the heavy country folks should drop in 
to look at the new mistresss of Pengarthen 
Hall, and so hinder our getting out. I abhor 
country neighbours," 

Lizzie enjoyed excessively that first drive 

alone with her husband through the park and 

woods, and along the quiet meadow-bordered 

I 5 . 
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roads that enclosed their own estate. Out 
beyond all this he told her the country was 
wild and barren in the extreme, what romantic 
people called picturesque and grand and im«- 
posing, but what to him was suggestive only 
of cold and dUcomfort and everything dis^ 
agreeable; he never willingly extended his 
drives in that direction ; he was sure Lizzie 
would agree with him in always preferring 
the pleasant, cultivated lands nearer home. 
As for the village, it was simply hateful. A 
few dozen squalid cottages or huts built as 
close as they could be to the sea; then a 
narrow dirty street or two running up to a 
sort of rude triangle where stood the church 
and the new schools and the few dull, brick 
houses of the Pengarthen gentry " such 
gentry, Lisettel" This was the beautiful 
hamlet — concerning which Mr. Alleyne had 
been so eloquent, and through wMch alone the 
dwellers at the hall could get down to the 
famous rocks and sea. 

Lizzie had a great longing to be taken there 
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to-day, \)\xt Frederick made a fece at the idea 
of driving through the village, and showed 
her instead, through a break in the woods, a 
distant line of blue ocean that made her all 
the mor^ eager to get close to it, and decided 
her on finding her way thither the first thing 
on the following morning. 

They dined alone and spent the evening in 
another ramble about the lawn and shrub- 
beries, but Frederick did not disguise that the 
country was already beginning to "sit 
heavily" upon his spirits, and told his wife to 
write the next day and entreat Mrs. Lumley 
Rogers to come down to them. 

Lizzie remembered that only yesterday he 
had said that her society would entirely suffice 
for him, and meek-hearted as she was and 
ready in everything to admit her own inferi- 
ority to her husband, an uncomfortable feel- 
ing, that almost amounted to a sense of 
injustice took possession of her mind, and 
deepened the colour on her cheek as she 
replied : 
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" I will write of course, Frederick, but will 
not this great haste on our part be proclaim- 
ing to the world that we cannot even for one 
week entertain each other/* 

" My good little child," he said, with a 
laugh that was as much sarcastic as friendly, 
*'you must understand that the most invete- 
rate married lovers that ever became laughing 
stocks to society, are not expected to do their 
cooing quite alone when once they get into 
the country. I shall not be less fond of you, 
Lisette, but the reverse, for having other 
women around me. My nature is gregarious 
and I have never been accustomed, after the 
fashion of my saintly stepmother, to mortify 
it.'' 

This at least was an undoubted truth, and 
one that his wife was to become more and 
more alive to every day. 

After a pause, in which Lizzie was endea- 
vouring to beat back the sadness that would 
otherwise have found its way into her voice, 
she said very quietly and humbly- 
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" I am afraid, Frederick, and it is not for 
the first time, that my mind is too uncultivated 
and childish to qualify me for companionship 
with intellectual people. I will try to learn 
anything you like, dear, if you will only take 
the trouble to teach me. What are those things 
that you and Mrs. Rogers talk so much about 
together ? Would it be quite impossible for 
me to gain some knowledge of them ?" 

"Quite impossible, Lisetta mia^ without 
spoiling you utterly for what you are," the 
husband replied, with really a good-natured 
laugh this time, and turning to kiss his wife^s 
innocent lips as he spoke ; " don't be a foolish 
child, and worry yourself with absurd and 
unfounded notions. I admire Mrs. Lumley 
Rogers excessively, both for her intellect and 
her personal attractions, but I should not 
have married her could I have chosen be- 
tween her and Miss Elizabeth Anstruther. 
Does that quiet your little heart, and recon- 
cile you to the task of writing to our interest- 
ing friend to-morrow ?" 
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Lizzie sidd, ^^ jes^ it did^'' and spoke in a 
more cheerfiil tone, and squeezed lier hus- 
band's hand as it was retiring from patting 
her cheek ; but in her inmost heart she was 
unreasonable enough to wish that Frederick, 
while soothing her wounded feelings, had not 
so plainly manifested that he still intended to 
do in all points e^^actly as he pleased. 

After their walk, when lights were brought 
into the drawing-ropm, Frederick stretched 
himself on the sofa with some newspapers and 
books, and Lizzie, left thus to her own re- 
sources, took out her writing case and 
scribbled a long letter to Sarah. She meant that 
letter to be cheerfiil and even gay, but to the 
keen eyes and Ipying heart of the ever anxious 
sister, it conveyed the first intimation that the 
clouds were beginning to gather, which should 
all too soon brood ovct the whole earthly 
horizon pf the dear one, whom even her strong 
watchful love had been impotent to save. 

Lizzie fulfilled her intention of getting down 
to the sea the next morning before breakfast, 
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but she found it a mucli longer walk than Ahe 
had reckoned on, and Iflaure, whom she took 
with her lest her husband should be angry at 
her going alone, complamed bitterly of the 
distance and the rough hilly road, and could 
see no beauty^ in that wild restless sea, beating 
its foamy waves against the dark rocks that 
hung over it in majestic grandeur, looking 
like ocean giants condemned to a lonely and 
perpetual watch beside the element from 
which they had sprung* 

To Lizzie it was really a scene of enchant- 
ment, for however deficient in general knowr 
ledge and in mental cultivation she might be, 
she had more than her due share of that spe- 
cies of imagination which finds its delights in 
nature, and weaves its fairest dreams amongst 
the wildest, loneliest, and most desolate of her . 
vcreations. 

It would have pleased her to remain alone 
here for hours watching the daneing waves, 
catching their spray upon her flushed cheeks^ 
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inhaling tlie pure breeze that came over that 
wide waste of waters, and forgetting every- 
thing for av^hile that lay beyond the boundary 
of the sheltering rocks behind her. 

But luckily Isaure was at hand to remind 
her of home and duty, and as the village 
clock struck eight Lizzie turned reluctantly 
away, and began to retrace her steps, wishing 
vainly that she dared linger to have a little 
talk with the few old saUors and fishermen 
who were begmning now to gather upon the 
beach, and who had bidden her good morning 
in such pleasant and respectful tones. 

As mistress and maid toiled up the steep 
village street, a gentleman passed them, com- 
ing leisurely down it on horseback. Lizzie, 
absorbed in her own thoughts, would proba- 
bly not have noticed him had not his very 
fixed and unscrupulous observation of herself 
obliged her to do so. She saw that he was 
both a young and a handsome man, but his 
rudeness in staring at her so pertinaciously 
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displeased her, and after this rencontre she 
kept Isaure beside her, and quickened her 
steps towards home. 

Nevertheless on arriving there, she found 
to her dismay that for the first time since her 
marriage she had kept her husband waiting 
for his breakfast. He did not complain much 
of this, although it was quite evident that it 
had a great deal to do with the bad temper 
he was in ; but he expressed his strong dis- 
approval of his wife's rambling beyond their 
own grounds so early, and intimated as clearly 
as he could, without giving a positive com- 
mand, that it was not to occur again. 

Poor Lizzie checked a rising sigh, kissed her 
husband as lovingly as ever, and then, with- 
out a word of opposition or remonstrance, 
took her place at the breakfast table. 

The letters and papers occupied Frederick 
as usual till the conclusion of the meal. As 
he was leaving the room after it, he said to 
his wife: 

" Don't forget to write to Mrs. Lumley by 
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and bye, and you may tell her that in coming 
down to us at once, she will not be quite de- 
pendent on our society. I am going to ask 
Erskine and his mother to spend a week here. 
I know they will call to-day, and then I shall 
give the invitation." 

"Erskine," exclaimed Lizzie, looking up 
with a suddenly flushed face at the speaker, 
" no relations I hope, Frederick, to the Hon- 
ourable Edward Erskine, who behaved so 
cruelly and c?«ihonourably to dear Sarah 1" 

The little wife was actually quite excited, 
and her words came out sharply and with 
unusually emphatic utterance. 

Frederick looked at her for a minute, and 
then with a sudden fire darting into his eyes 
— those pale blue eyes that, with their dan- 
gerous softness, had once reached the very 
depths of Lizzie's heart, he came back into 
the room, closing the door after him. 

" Lizzie, I hope you won't provoke me to 
say harsh or unkind things to you. Under- 
staled OQQe and for always that X have never 
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been thwarted or contradicted in my life^ and 
that I never mean to he! Edward Erskine is 
an old friend of mine, and nobody in their 
senses could conceive the possibility, much 
less the necessity, of my giving him up he-, 
cause he happened to shrink from the idea of 
marrying a woman who had become disfigured 
by the small pox, I should have done the 
same myself, and so would any man with a 
pair of eyes in his head. Your sister has 
shown marvellously little delicacy in com- 
plaining of it/' 

Had Lizzie heard aright ? Was it her be- 
loved husband, her tender, loving, generous 
Frederick who had thus spoken, and was it 
Sarah, the dear, dear sister, the good, patient, 
noble minded, unselfish Sarah of whom he 
spoke ? Impossible in the present whirl of 
emotions to reflect upon anything. Only the 
last words clung to Lizzie's ear and suggested 
her almost spirited reply — 

^^ Sarah complain J Sarah wanting in deli- 
cacy I My Sarah, my darling, give one pas* 
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sing regret to so base a man 1 Oh, Frederick, 
I never thought you could hurt me as you 
have hurt me now, and I tell you plainly you 
will break my heart if you insist on my re- 
ceiving this Edward Erskine as a friend." 

Mr. Leonard was evidently taken by sur- 
prise ; he had not calculated on his wife's de- 
voted attachment to the sister he hated, lead- 
ing her into any active opposition to his 
wishes. He saw plainly that Lizzie was as 
much excited now as, with her delicate organ- 
isation, it was safe for her to be, and as he 
was by no means tired yet of the very pretty 
toy he had secured for himself, he decided on 
relinquishing the strife for the moment : 

"Why, what a little virago you can be, 
Lisette," he exclaimed, with a very clever 
concealment of all the angry feelings he had 
so recently manifested. "I thought I had 
married a dove, and lo 1 I find I have got 
only a beautiful tigress. In consideration of 
this beauty, however, which I never saw 
more radiant than to-day, we will once more 
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kiss and be fiiends. I have really work to 
do in the library or I would spend the whole 
morning with you — ^but, by the bye, you are 
promised a visit from the dowager, are you 
not? So, farewell, pretty one, and mind 
those tigerish claws of yours are out of sight 
when we meet at luncheon.'* 

He kissed her two or three times, not 
choosing to observe that she made no response 
to his embraces, and then without waiting to 
see whether she had any observation to offer 
upon his magnanimity, he once more took up 
the scattered letters and papers and left the 
room. 

Lizzie shed no childish tears to-day, though 
the wound had been far deeper than that of 
yesterday ; but she sat motionless in the place 
where Frederick had lefb her until, more than 
an hour later, a servant came in to announce 
that Mrs. Leonard was in the drawing room. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE HUSBAKD SHOWING HIMSELF TO BE 

MASTEB. 

Mrs. Leonard senior must have been a 
mucli duller person than her very mtelligent 
countenance gave any one the slightest reason 
to suppose, had she failed to discover during 
her half hour's talk with Lizzie that morning, 
that something had already gone wrong with 
the poor little wife ; for, wholly unused to 
conceal her feelings, and unfamiliar yet with 
the stem face of personal sorrow, Lizzie's 
every word and look betrayed that her heart 
was aching, and she had a hard matter to 
play the courteous hostess and direct her con- 
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versation to subjects of general interest such 
as she imagined Mrs. Leonard might, for a 
passing moment be entertained with. 

Mrs. Leonard, however, without manifest- 
ing the least consciousness of having detected 
anything amiss, and without imparting to her 
manner much more warmth than it had pos- 
sessed the day before, contrived by her own 
volubility to spare Lizzie all sh6 could, and at 
the same time to give to the conversation a 
sufficiently serious tone, to prevent its jarring 
against that one discordant note so indifferently 
concealed in her companion's trembling heart. 

They talked of the rocks and the sea which 
Lizzie had been so charmed with a few hours 
ago, and of the simple, honest, uncultivated 
people whose rude homes were scattered about 
the coast, and with all of whom Mrs. Leonard 
appeared tolerably acquainted ; and then she 
told Lizzie how she had won the little wild 
children to come to her essentially ragged 
school, and how she herself enjoyed watching 
their gradual transformation into somethmg 
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like civilized and clean humanity. And Lizzie, 
though she lent her attention with difficulty 
to these details on account of the exceeding 
heaviness of her spirit, began to think Mrs. 
Leonard superior to all women she had ever 
known, and to wish more ardently than before 
that she could make a friend of her. 

On parting this time, she said with quite a 
touching humility of look and voice : 

" I shall like above everything to come 
and see you very often. I don't know, when 
our different friends arrive, how much of lei- 
sure I may have ; but will you not think me 
troublesome or tiresome, if I run in to you 
for half-an-hour whenever I can ?" 

Mrs. Leonard did not immediately reply, 
but as she still held the hand Lizzie had ex- 
tended to her, the latter was not wholly dis- 
couraged by her silence. 

" I shall always be glad to see you," the 
elder lady said at length ; " only be careful 
your visits to me do not prove an occasion of 
offence to your husband. I am not a favorite 
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of his, and any superfluous attention from you 
to me might be displeasing to him/' 

Lizzie really could not help the sigh that at 
these words betrayed her concurrence in their 
too natural suggestion. She smiled, however, 
immediately after, and added that she would 
not anticipate misfortunes. Frederick had 
never yet hinted at a wish to keep her and his 
step-mother apart. She did not imagine he 
would at all interfere in the matter. 

" Then come by all means," Mrs. Leonard 
repeated — " whenever your gayer friends can 
spare you. Except the vicar and bis wife I 
have few visitors, and even these I see now 
but seldom. If my life were not so active 
and busy an one, I might call it lonely. As 
it is, I am abundantly satisfied to be forgotten 
by the world. It tempted me too much when 
my lot was cast in the midst of its sunny 
places. 1 have learned to thank God for 
nothing more heartily than for having brought 
me into the shade." 

With which sentiment Mrs. Leonard took 

VOL. I. K 
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her leave, wishing from the depths of her 
heart, that however good and beneficial she 
had found the shade in her own case, she had 
the power of drawing down a flood of per- 
petual sunshine upon the pathway of the fair 
and gentle little girl, who all unconsciously, 
had even at first sight created in her such 
a sad and yearning interest. 

Until two o'clock Lizzie wandered rest- 
lessly about the house, unable to settle to any 
occupation, unwilling to go out even on the 
terrace, lest Frederick might chance to seek 
her, and all the while fighting desperately 
against the sadness that was weighing upon 
her timid soul, and striving to convince her- 
self that, after all, it was not so very great a 
matter she was grieving over. 

Not so very great a matter to feel that her 
husband — the husband she still passionately 
loved — was less worthy than she had deemed 
him! 

Alas, alas ! It is a woeful day for a wift, 
be she young or old, when the conviction first 
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dawns upon her, that the very love she is 
constrained to give — ^because wife-love is so 
strangely tenacious a thing — has become a 
cause of deep humiliation instead of an occa- 
sion of honest pride to her. 

As the clock struck two, Lizzie, having 
made a careful toilette, and schooled her in- 
conveniently expressive features into a look 
of quiet cheerfulness, went down to the dining 
room, fully resolved to atone, by additional 
warmth, for the coldness with which she had 
parted from her husband, and to entreat him, 
with smiles and caresses instead of frowns 
and angry excitement, to abandon his inten- 
tion of compelling her to receive Edward 
Erskine, She had still the most boundless 
faich in Frederick's doting love for her, and 
to this love she would trust for the ultimate 
overcoming of all her difficulties, the smooth- 
ing of all the trials which his long habits of 
self-will and self-indulgence (she was begin- 
ning to get near the root of the matter 

now,) might not improbably ensure for her. 

K 2 
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Walking slowly and thoughtfully into the 
room where luncheon was laid, not expecting 
to find her husband there before her, Lizzie 
was taken quite by surprise at seeing Fred- 
erick and another gentleman standing by the 
window. The former turned round quickly 
on his wife's entrance, and touching his com- 
panion on the shoulder, said pleasantly and 
gaily : 

" Erskine, old fellow, allow me to introduce 
this lady to you — Mrs. Frederick Leonard, — 
Mrs. Frederick Leonard, permit me to com- 
mend to your hospitality and kindest con- 
sideration, an ancient comrade of mine, who 
has good naturedly promised to spend a week 
with us, and whose name amongst mortals is 
the Honourable Edward Erskine." 

Lizzie was conscious of becoming very 
white, and of feeling a momentary impulse 
stronger than any impulse she had experi- 
enced in all her life, to turn and run away, 
but the necessity of the case, combined with 
her natural timidity, gave her a sudden power 
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to face the occasion, and acknowledging the 
honourable gentlemen's very low and very 
graceful bow, she just glanced into his bent 
countenance, and immediately recognised 
the stranger who had annoyed her in the 
morning. • 

In a few minutes more they were all seated 
at table — people must eat and drink, or at 
all events go through the form of doing so, 
however full of anger, or bitterness, or sorrow 
their hearts may be — they were all then 
seated at the table, and Lizzie, in spite of her 
still pale face, was doing the honours to the 
guest so cruelly forced upon her, like any 
other gentle and courteous lady. 

Mr. Erskine was not long in getting over 
any momentary embarrassment which his in- 
troduction to Sarah An»truther's sister might 
have occasioned him ; possibly he felt with 
his friend Frederick Leonard, that in that old 
matter he had only acted as any other man 
of taste and spirit would have done ; and so 
the flush on his dark, handsome cheek might 
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rather have had reference to the impertinent 
admiration he had bestowed on Lizzie herself 
in the morning, than to the wrong done to 
her sister in former days. Whatever it arose 
from, however, all traces of it soon passed 
away, and he convinced his hostess against 
her will, that as far as all external powers of 
fascination were concerned, Sarah had had 
ample excuse for giving her heart to this man, 
and mourning bitterly, though never impa^- 
tiently, when his love for her died out with 
the beauty which had inspired it. 

Older by some years than Frederick Leo- 
nard, and with ampler knowledge of the 
world, Edward Erskine was better skilled in 
disguising the real selfishness of his nature, 
and in adapting himself to the characters and 
tastes and moods of all those whom he desired 
to charm. In intellect he was unquestionably 
inferior to his friend, but while possessing 
quite enough for the ordinary purposes of 
companionship, he had the rare art of making 
the very best of his gifts, and thus appearing 
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more thoughtful, more learned, more suscep- 
tible of high and noble aspirations, than most 
of the people he associated with. 

Of course Lizzie was not for a moment de- 
ceived as to the real value of all these preten- 
tensions, but she could not help acknowledg- 
ing Mr. Erskine's charm of manner and con- 
versation, and in some degree forgetting, even 
durmg that first hour spent m his society, the 
cold reserve it had been her hastily formed 
wish and intention to manifest invariably 
towards him. 

As for Frederick he appeared quite satisfied 
with the aspect affairs were taking, and at the 
conclusion of lunch he went round to his 
wife's chair and embraced her, in the pre- 
sence of their guest, with the most demonstra- 
tive tenderness. 

" I am going out with Erskine this after- 
noon," he whispered, " and so I am afraid you 
will lose your drive, but there will no doubt 
be some people calling by and bye, who 
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will amuse you ; and in the evening we will 
have a walk together. Kiss me, Lisette." 

Lizzie kissed him, not perhaps with her 
usual warmth, but still too kindly and affec- 
tionately to give him, under the circumstances, 
any just cause of complaint. 

" You will not forget Mrs. Lumley,"' he 
said, after this little conjugal interlude was 
over ; and then he went out, apparently in 
the best of tempers, with Edward Erskine. 

Lizzie had a dull time of it for the next 
hour or so. Her thoughts were not pleasant 
companions, and ^he could not get rid of 
them, though she tried with all her might. 
But a call from the vicar and his wife brought 
a little temporary relief to her, as, in the ne- 
cessary effort to entertain her guests, she for- 
got for awhile herself and her annoyances. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chester were very excellent, 
commonplace people, sincerely anxious to do 
good in their generation, and according to 
their limited opportunities ; but holding the 
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opinion almost inevitable to this type of char- 
acter^ that good was only to be done in one 
way — ^their way, of course — and that persons 
who attempted it in any other, were presump- 
tuous and mistaken, no matter how earnest 
or devoted. 

Lizzie soon discovered that Mrs. Leonard 
was not altogether approved by her present 
visitors. She was willing to work like a 
horse, but she would not be put into harness 
for the vicar to drive. She would teach and 
preach, and even pray amongst the poor, ac- 
cording to her own light and her own judg- 
ment. Mr. Chester believed her to be a well- 
meaning and most charitable lady, but she 
had strange notions on the subject of indivi- 
dual responsibility, and was not to be guided 
by anyone, however clear might be that any- 
one's right and authority to guide her. 

Mr. Chester sighed softly and compassion- 
ately in alluding to these delicate matters, 
and then he asked Lizzie whether she would 

honour him so far as to take a personal in- 

K 5 
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terest in his schools, and come amongst them 
sometimes, when her other engagements 
would permit. 

Lizzie said she should like it very much in- 
deed, and entered so cordially into all the 
little plans for the benefit of his parishioners, 
which th^ Vicar detailed to her, that both 
husband and wife were charmed with the 
youthful lady at the Hall, and prolonged 
their visit till in truth their gentle hostess 
was growing ever so little tired of them. 

They had scarcely departed whe^ a car- 
riage entered the lodge gates and rolled slowly 
up towards the house. Lizzie's colour, which 
had brightened somewhat during her long 
talk with Mr. and Mrs. Chester, faded almost 
entirely from her cheeks as she watched the 
approach of this vehicle. Her heart misgave 
her from the first as to its occupant, and it 
was consequently no surprise to her when 
the drawing-room door was thrown open and 
Mrs. Erskine announced. 

A very stately lady with a hard, cold. 
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handsome face, which preserved its change- 
less calm while poor Lizzie was giving her a 
constrained and agitated greeting, and which 
seemed in its icy dignity to say— 

*'You poor little creature I how pitiable 
you are for not having yet learned to conceal 
all vulgar emotions under a polished and high 
bred mask, such as I am wearing/' 

Her lips said— 

^^ I am happy and honoured in making the 
acquaintance of Mrs. Frederick Leonard. Our 
dull county has long wanted the charm and 
grace of such a youthful presence in its high 
places. Let me hope that I am amongst the 
first to welcome you to Pengarthen." 

Lizzie bowed and smiled as courteously as 
she was able, and said she had not had many 
visitors at present. She regretted her hus- 
band's absence from home ; he had gone out 
after luncheon with Mr. Erskine. 

" Oh I Edward is here, is he ?" the mother 
replied carelessly, " they are very old friends, 
my son and Mr. Leonard. You will find Ed- 
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ward charming ; he is universally sought after, 
and people esteem it quite a privilege to get 
him into their country houses. By the bye, 
I must not forget your kind invitation to my- 
self through the medium of your husband. I 
regret that it will be out of my power to come 
this present week, but next week I am dis- 
engaged, and shall have great pleasure in 
joining your, no doubt, delightful party." 

Again Lizzie could only bow, choke down 
the rising in her throat, and endeavour to 
look as little discomposed as possible. In a 
few minutes after this Mrs. Erskine rose, and 
naming her long drive as an apology for the 
shortness of her visit, took a stately leave of 
her heart weary hostess, and drove off with 
the pleasant consciousness of having put down 
for ever any possibility on the part of Sarah 
Anstruther's sister of resenting openly that 
old insult, or of making the honorable Ed- 
ward's conduct a subject of unkind discussion 
in the neighbourhood. 

The dinner went off much as the luncheon 
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had done, abundant and amusing conversation 
between the two gentlemen, and a well-bred 
eflFort on the part of the lady to appear in- 
terested in it. That she was sad and heavy 
of heart, even in the midst of her most suc- 
cessful smiles, Lizzie's face unmistakeably 
testified, and perhaps this was the reason why 
Frederick, who had no partiality either for 
women's tears or women's lectures, discovered 
that it would be impossible for him to take 
his wife for the walk he had himself sug- 
gested. So he kindly recommended her, as 
she looked pale, to have a turn or two on the 
terrace, and then invited Mr. Erskine to come 
and play a game of billiards in the library. 

The latter invitation was accepted, but 
Lizzie did not go out on the terrace, and 
when tea time arrived the gentlemen had to 
partake of it alone, Isaure bringing a message 
that madame had a headache and would re^ 
main in her own room. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



A WIFE ON THE RAGK« 

If Frederick, when he came upstairs late that 
night and discovered his wife stiU sleepless, 
and with a very genuine pain in the head, 
had asked her what ailed her (though, of 
course, the question would have been super- 
fluous) or alluded in even a remote way to the 
events of the past twelve hours, Lizzie would 
have opened all her heart to him, and told 
him that grieved and distressed as she had 
been at the want of consideration for her 
which he had manifested in the affair of the 
Erskines, she was infinitely more grieved and 
distressed at the idea of any coldness growing 
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up between themselves. She would have 
implored him to forgive her first instinctive 
resentment of his conduct, and to love her and 
suflFer her to love him as if nothing having a 
tendency to estrange their hearts had hap- 
pened. 

Poor Lizzie, in her present state of sadness 
and desolation, would have said all this and 
more had the slightest opportunity for doing 
so been granted her; but Frederick liked his 
own comfort far too well to risk its disturb- 
ance by any fresh scenes or discussions with 
his wife. What he had done he had done, 
and what he meant to do he would do^ though 
the sweet eyes he still warmly admired 
might become dim with weeping. 

Par pref hence he would have chosen that 
the lady who bore his name and shared his 
home should have been always gay and sunny 
tempered — ^but if to ensure this he would have 
to yield one iota of his own cherished will, or 
to abandon a single personal enjoyment, why 
then the lady, however fair or dear, must take 
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her chance. He could not be expected to 
sacrifice himself on her account, or to take it 
greatly to heart if she was less happy in 
bowing slavishly to his every whim than he 
really generously desired her to be. 

So on the present occasion he appeared to. 
think that his wife's head-ache could only be 
the result of her not having had the usual 
drive, promised her that it should not be neg- 
lected on the morrow, and then asked her, as 
if confident of a favourable answer, how she 
had liked Mrs. Erskine. 

" She remained with me so short a time," 
Lizzie replied evasively (because she was 
really fearful now of displeasing her husband), 
" that I could not form any decided opinion 
of her. She is quite a contrast I am sure to 
Mrs. Leonard." 

'* To Mrs. Leonard 1" exclaimed Frederick 
contemptuously (he could see now that his 
poor little wife had no idea of rebelling against 
him), "why what a childish observation, 
Lizzie. Whoever thought of instituting a 
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comparison between them ? Mrs. Leonard is 
a half-crazed fanatic, pretending to have re- 
nounced the vanities of the world, when in 
point of fact it is the world that has renounced 
her. Mrs. Erskine is a lady of exquisite taste 
and refinement, a leader in fashionable so- 
ciety, and altogether a person whose acquaint- 
ance will be of great importance to you. I 
should wish her to be received when she comes 
to the Hall with every attention and distinc- 
tion that may suggest themselves to you, as 
mistress of the house. By the bye, you wrote 
of course to Mrs. Lumley Kogers ?'' 

" Yes." 

Lizzie could not get beyond that simple 
affirmative now. She did not wish her hus- 
band to discover that he was adding to the 
pain both of head and heart by all he said, 
but her voice was such a weary one that it 
could not fail to strike him. 

" I am tiring you," he considerately sug- 
gested, " and you ought to be going to sleep ; 
only, lest I should forget it in the morning. 
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mind I want you the first thing to-morrow to 
send a very pressing invitation to the Clares 
— the two girls I mean — ^to come and spend a 
month with us. They are both very present- 
able, and sufficiently lively and agreeable for 
a country house. I think Fanny was fond of 
me, poor child 1 but if I'm tolerably kind to 
her I don't believe she'll poison you, Lisette. 
They ride well, those Clare girls, so I must 
go and see about some riding horses as soon 
as I can find time. We'll teach you, too, to 
become a horsewoman, little one ! Erskine 
would make a capital master, he has such 
wonderful patience, and such a perfect know- 
ledge of horses. He asked me to-day if you 
rode, and said it would amuse him immensely 
to teach you." 

" Good night, Frederick," Lizzie wearily 
uttered in reply to this, and Frederick, sus- 
specting that he had already helped to ensure 
a bad night for his uncomplaining wife, said 
pleasantly, " good night, my love," and went 
to sleep himself. 



1 
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In a few more days — days of increasing 
heartache and heaviness to Lizzie, because 
she saw nothing of her husband except in the 
society of Edward Erskine, and this man's 
very presence in her home was a continual 
invitation to her; — in a few more days Pen- 
garthen Hall was filled with pleasure loving, 
pleasure seeking guests, and its poor little 
mistress had to hide away all her own per* 
sonal cares and anxieties, that she might give 
herself wholly to the unaccustomed task of 
devising amusements for a set of idlers whose 
only object in life appeared to be to kill time, 
and with it any sense they might once have 
had of their responsibilities and obligations 
as immortal creatures. 

Mrs, Erskine, who had arrived on the day 
she herself appointed, was extremely gracious 
and patronizing to her young hostess. She 
saw at a glance how perfectly inexperienced 
Lizzie was in all the trying duties that now 
devolved upon her, and without in any way 
being appealed to for assistance, she managed 
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continually to come forward with her advice 
or suggestions at the very time when these 
were really of value, and just what was 
wanted to help Lizzie out of her manifold per- 
plexities. Frederick, who often lost his 
temper when his wife's deficiency in worldly 
knowledge forced itself upon his notice, told 
her, dav after day, that she could never be 
gratefiil enough to Mrs. Erskine for all she 
did for her ; and Lizzie, feeling the obligation 
she was thus placed under, had no choice 
but to repay it by every externa] mark of at- 
tention and respect, though all the while she 
despised herself for what she was doing. 

Writing to Sarah, the real bitterness of her 
spirit in her present bondage, oozed out in 
the following sentence : 

" As you will certainly hear it soon from 
others, I had better tell you at once that, 
amongst the visitors at the Hall are Mrs. and 
Mr. Erskine. I did not even know till we 
came down here, that they were personal 
friends of Frederick's. Darling, I resisted 
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their introduction to me all I could — it made 
me wretched even to contemplate it ; but my 
husband pleaded the old friendship, could not 
enter into my feelings on the subject, and so 
had his way. Independently of past associa- 
tions, I should never have liked Mrs. Erskine 
— she is cold and haughty in tne extreme, 
but forces me to be more than ordinarily polite 
to her, by constantly advising and directing 
me in matters concerning which T am really 
wofully ignorant. I shall be so glad when 
Mrs. Lumley Eogers arrives — I feel so friend- 
less amongst all these gay people — and I do 
believe she likes me. I cannot snatch a 
moment of any day to get to Mrs. Leonard 
again ; and if I could, where would be the 
use ? Our lives, our pursuits, our hopes and 
aims are so very, very diflferent." 

Unfortunately for Lizzie's present wishes, 
Mrs. Lumley Rogers was not a woman to go 
anywhere the moment she was asked for. 
This was not from coquetry or a foolish de- 
sire to make herself appear of great importance ; 
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bat simply that, while society was doing its 
very best to draw her into its midst, she had a 
constant yearning for solitude and retirement^ 
and a settled persuasion that the occasional 
enjoyment of this was essential, both to her 
physical and mental health. She had pro^ 
mised the Leonards to join them as soon as 
they should be settled in Cornwall ; but im- 
mediately after their departure from London 
she discovered that the season's gaieties had 
been too much for her ; and shutting up her 
town house, turning a deaf ear to all the 
sympathizing friends who implored her to 
come and nurse herself, and be as quiet as she 
pleased with them, this very independent 
lady took train alone to one of the least 
fashionable of the London suburbs, and, in a 
modest lodging where nobody would think of 
looking for her, devoted herself to the intel- 
lectual studies she really preferred before any 
of the senseless, soulless gaieties in which she 
had lately borne a part. To the Leonarde*, in 
reply to their urgent invitation, she wrote : — 
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*' Do not, dear friends, think me ungrateful 
or capricious, when I implore you to leave me 
for a few weeks in peace. Exhausted nature 
has compelled me to rush into my present re- 
treat, where I see absolutely nobody, except 
my landlady and my doctor — the dearest and 
most considerate of men — who vows that 
nothing but the step I have taken could have 
saved me, either physically or mentally, and 
that I am not to move again without his 
word of command. Seriously, though, I will 
come to you the moment I have sufficiently 
recruited my wasted powers of body and 
mind ; till when and always I am, 

" Yours very faithfully and gratefully, 

"A. L. E.'^ 

" Hang it 1" Mr. Leonard had exclaimed, 
after reading this unsatisfactory epistle — 
" why did she promise to come if she meant 
to serve me such a trick as this. As if / 
should believe that stuff aboiit exhausted 
nature and absolute solitude. It's very hard 
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that the only woman I really want just now 
can't be got. I don't believe, Lizzie, that 
you wrote a sufficiently pressing letter." 

Poor Lizzie 1 but she bore this too without 
a word of reproach, only fetching her desk 
and begging her husband to glance over the 
copy (fortunately preserved) of what she had 
really written. 

This had occurred more than a week before 
ahe dispatched to her sister the letter from 
which an extract has been given ; neverthe- 
less, Lizzie had been quite sincere in saying 
that she longed for Mrs. Lumley Rogers's 
arrival. She longed for it because, as she 
had told Sarah, she believed in that lady's 
professions of friendship for herself, and re- 
membered, with singular satisfaction, some- 
thing Mrs. Lumley had oncQ said to her about 
flirtations with other women's husbands. 
Frederick might warmly admire the attractive 
widow whom all men more or less admired, 
but her principles being firm, her self respect 
unquestionable, there would never be any 
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fear of his admiration passing the bounds of 
strict propriety or interfering with his loyalty 
to his wife* 

It must not be supposed that Lizzie even 
to herself acknowledged fully that there was 
any need to calculate in this way, or that she 
encouraged in the very slightest degree one 
thought that could wrong her husband, She 
still believed, as firmly as she ever believed, 
in her own entire and exclusive possession 
of his hearty understanding by that somewhat 
vague term the best and most sacred portion 
of his nature which, in Lizzie's innocent creed, 
was incapable of being influenced, or even 
remotely touched by the vain and frivolous 
emotions that give rise to what the world 
calls flirtations. Once she would have in- 
dignantly repudiated the idea of her husband, 
her beloved and honoured husband, stooping 
to what she considered so unworthy and 
degrading a pastime, but experience was 
teaching her many unwelcome lessons, and 
amongst the rest that her Frederick must 

VOL. I. L 
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have amusement at any rate — ^any cost alas I 
of pain to the true wife, whp would have 
judged herself far more severely than she 
judged him, could the greatest temptation 
have led her to listen with satisfaction to 
words of even idle gallantry from other men. 

" You will get used to all this in time," 
Mrs. Erskine had said jestingly to Lizzie on 
one occasion, when her watchful eyes had 
detected signs of strong emotions in the wife's 
face, while her husband was devoting himself 
openly and assiduously to Frances Clare. 
" What can a man do, a man of tender, 
chivalrous feeling like Mr. Leonard, when a 
young lady not deficient in attractions shows 
so plainly that she admires him? These 
flirtations mean nothing, T assure you, and if 
they did, the very worst policy on your part 
would be to show that you cared a straw 
about them. Your susceptibility ot feeling 
will wear you to the bone in less than a 
twelvemonth." 

Lizzie winced under such speeches as these. 
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and hated herself for not being better able to 
conceal her suflferings — but she was very 
young, and unbounded love and iudulgence 
had weakened her nature, and altogether un- 
fitted it for that life-battle which every human 
being must fight alone. She had a little 
spirit in her too, though it was not strong 
enough to do more than occasionally peep 
out of the indignant eyes, and add now and 
then a brighter flush to the rose-tinted cheek. 
It had never yet given words, such as jealous 
wives think it no shame to use, to the well 
guarded tongue — and yet the temptation to 
speak bitterly and hotly had not been want- 
ing, and each day as it passed increased her 
provocations, and widened the gulf that had 
opened, she scarcely knew how, between her- 
self and her husband. 

**Set up an opposition, my dear," Mrs. 
Erskine, still laughingly, had whispered to 
her unhappy little hostess on another occa- 
sion. " Leave your incorrigible husband (who 

is really the most dangerous of men), to ride 

L 2 
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as much and as long as he pleases with pretty 
Fanny Clare, and allow Edward, who doesn't 
care two straws for any of the girls here, to 
procure a quiet horse for you, and teach you 
to ride. The exercise will be so good for 
you — do you know you are growing quite pale 
and thin ?— and I shouldn't wonder if this 
brought Mr. Frederick and Miss Fanny to 
their senses. What do you say to my sug- 
gestion ?" 

'^ I have no wish to learn to ride, thank 
you," Lizzie answered, in a choking voice — 
"and I have never disputed my husband's 
right to please himself in all things. Pray 
don't imagine I am jealous of Frances 
Clare." 

This last clause of the poor wife's simple 
and (alas for her dignity I) tearful speech, was 
prompted by the spirit before alluded to. It 
rose up suddenly, made its foolish protest, 
and then, ashame'd of being detected in an 
untruth, sank quickly down again, and was 
heard of, for that night at least, no more. 
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Mrs. Erskine smiled benevolently and pity- 
ingly (in her sleeve she laughed to a most un- 
ladylike extent,) and said, patting Lizzie's 
crimson cheek : 

"Jealous, no, of course not. It is only 
cooks and housemaids who are guilty of such 
a vulgar sentiment. We of the upper ten 
thousand know better than to risk our good 
looks and appetites by such destructive emo- 
tions. There is Alice Clare going to the 
piano for the sole purpose one would imagine 
of frightening people out of the room. Give 
me your arm, my dear, and let us have a turn 
on the lawn." 

It was an amusement to this grand lady — 
wearied of all ordinary entertainments — to 
watch the progress of the sorrow that was 
eating into poor Lizzie's heart. She had never 
been troubled with any stormy emotions of 
her own, had scarcely indeed believed in their 
existence, but this little wife's transparent 
soul battling vainly with its cruel pain, was 
like a new and very interesting book to her. 
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and so she read it daily, leaf after leaf, and 
congratulated herself, like the boys with the 
toad, on having discovered at last something 
really sensitive to pain which she might throw 
stones at, and tortm:^ further at her will. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



THE gardener's NONPAREIL. 



The want of time was not the only thing 
that kept Lizzie from paying a second visit to 
Mrs. Leonard. She felt intuitively that that 
lady's powers of observation and discernment 
were very keen indeed; and in the wife's 
strong yearning for sympathy and kindness, 
for something that should counterbalance the 
cold probing of her wound which she had to 
endure day after day from Mrs. Erskine, she 
knew that the temptation would be very 
great to respond to the first gentle word of 
enquiry as to her changed looks by a fiill 
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outpouring of aU her aching and sorrowful 
heart. 

This would naturally not tend to raise her 
husband in his step-mother's esteem. Lizzie 
more than suspected that his place in it was 
a very low one already ; and so the faithful 
little wife resolved as long as she could to 
avoid adding by her own accusing face to the 
strong testimony she was nearly sure ex- 
isted even now in Mrs. Leonard's mind 
against him. 

Nevertheless her thoughts, such of them at 
least as she could spare from her personal 
anxieties, were very often with the cheerful, 
active, self-denying woman whose life offered 
such a strange contrast to the lives of all the 
other present inmates of the Hall — of her own, 
as much as any, Lizzie was quite ready to 
confess — and amongst these thoughts was a 
constantly recurring one on the subject of 
Mrs. Leonard's apparent poverty, and a kind, 
girlish wish that she might venture to supply 
her scantily fiimished rooms with the conve- 
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niences and comforts that were so manifestly 
lacking in them. 

How to do it delicately and without 
wounding the probably susceptible feelings of 
the receiver was the great question that Lizzie 
had to ponder ; but a bright inspiration came 
to her one day when she had gone to gather 
some flowers in the conservatory. 

The head gardener happened to look in 

while she was there, and Lizzie immediately 

began asking him about several choice plants, 

with whose names she was unfamiliar. The 

man, who was not a little proud of two or 

three successfiil experiments he had lately 

made in mingling new colours in some of the 

rarest exotics, gladly answered all his youthful 

mistress's questions, and then exultingly drew 

her attention to one particular plant now only 

in bud, on which he had been lavishing all 

his skill, and which promised when folly blown 

to rival everything of the kind that had ever 

yet been exhibited. 

In form and colour it was to bear a great 

L 6 
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resemblance to the pale rose camellia ; bat in 
addition to this it would have the most ex- 
quisite perfume, and be altogether, the self- 
satisfied Scotchman declared, a perfect non- 
pareil. 

^^ Keep it for me, Humphreys,'' Lizzie said, 
afW she had duly praised the industry and 
cleverness thus forced upon her notice. " I 
want a little present for a lady, and this will 
do beautifully. Now, mind, ybu watch over 
it with the greatest care, and whoever may 
come to you for flowers, tell them that this 
particular one is already bespoken/' 

The well pleased Humphreys promised 
faithfully to do his lad; 's bidding, and Lizzie 
walked away satisfied that she had hit upon 
the very thing with which to feel her ground, 
and introduce her intended donations to Mrs. 
Leonard. A flower was such a simple, grace- 
ful offering, and yet as this was a very rare 
one it would enable her to judge how far she 
might venture for the time to come. 

About a week after this, and when in the 
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daily recurring vexations and bitternesses 
which seemed inseparable from her lot, Lizzie 
had almost forgotten both Mrs. Leonard and 
the present she was intending to make her, a 
circumstance occurred, which brought back 
her thoughts to the subject of the gardener's 
pet flower in a manner very far from agree- 
able. 

She had gone down one evening into the 
drawing-rooiii rather earlier than usual, be- 
fore any of the other ladies had left their 
dressing-rooms, and as it was very warm, 
threatening indeed for a thunder storm, Lizzie 
chose a seat close to the open French window, 
which was shaded by ample curtains of silk 
and muslin, and where consequently she was 
hidden from anyone entering at the other end 
of the room. If the truth must be told, she 
knew that her husband was still somewhere 
in the grounds about the house, and not having 
seen Frances Clare come in with the rest of 
the party, who had been amusing themselves 



I 
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on the lake, she strongly suspected that this 
young lady was his companion. 

It was undoubtedly very foolish of her to 
sit there watching, as that little spirit within 
her was not half brave enough to have 
uttered its protest aloud, even had she seen 
them come in together ; but wives who be- 
lieve themselves aggrieved will do very silly 
things, and above all, will never refrain from 
drinking as much as they possibly can of 
the poison that is destroying them. 

But while Lizzie's eager eyes were still 
strained to catch the first glimmer of a white 
dress amongst the dark trees that bordered the 
lawn, the door at the other end of the room 
opened suddenly, and rustling silks proclaimed 
the arrival of some of the ladies from up- 
stairs. The young hostess breathed a deci- 
dedly impatient sigh, rose from her seat, 
and was just coming forward, when the voice 
of Alice Clare ' addressing her sister — the 
sister for whom Lizzie had been so anxiously 
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watching — fell upon her ear, and detained her 
in her hiding place. 

"Nobody down yet, I declare, Fan, and 
we thought we were late. Now you shall 
tell me where you got that exquisite flower, 
or I will do mischief. I don't care a bit if 
Edward Erskine gave it to you — I do believe 
he admires you very much — ^but, if it was 
Fred, why, I must say, Fanny, you have no 
right to wear it in your hair. He is a shame- 
less flirt, and though I am sure you mean no 
harm, you are both of you together making 
poor Lizzie miserable. There must really 
come a stop to this, or I shall write to mama 
and tell her to send for us home." 

" Oh pray don't worry me with your elder 
Bister's lectures," replied Frances a little 
petulantly. '* I suppose I know what I am 
about, and can take care of myself without 
your interference. Frederick and I were 
always good friends — we suit each other in so 
many ways — ^but I am sure if Lizzie is jealous 
it is very ridiculous of her. She had much 
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better be jealous of that marvellouBly haad- 
some house-keeper." 

" Of whom you are jealous, I suppose, 
Fan, or such an idea would not have entered' 
your head. Well, how any woman in her 
senses can care two straws for a vain, selfish 
man like Frederick Leonard, I cannot con- 
ceive. Anyhow, you are not going to break 
your heart about him — I am too fond of my 
wilful little sister to permit such a thing as 
that — so we will just make some excuse and 
return quietly to Linden Park ; do you hear, 
Fan?" 

^^ Yes ; I am not deaf, Alice, thank you, 
but I don't mean to leave all these nice 
people yet. Why, if you care for me as you 
say you do, you would be glad to give me a 
chance of winning the honourable Edward 
Erskine. I am twenty-one and a half, my 
dear, and it is quite time that I was settled 
in life/' 

" Fanny, nobody would rejoice more than 
myself to see you well and happily married," 
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Alice said, now, with increasing seriousness ; 
** but I am sure you would not accept Edward 
Erskine if he were to propose to you to- 
morrow ; and though I would infinitely rather 
have you marry even him, than continue 
your present infatuation about Frederick 
Leonard, still I don't really like the man for 
the heartless way in which he jilted poor 
Sarah Anstruther. He would probably grow 
tired of his wife in even less time than it has 
taken Fred to do so.'^ 

^' I quite agree with you, Alice, and there- 
fore-" 

The remainder of the sentence was lost in 
the noise produced by the abrupt entrance of 
two or three more ladies all talking and 
laughing together; and under cover of the 
confusion thus made in the room, Lizzie 
slipped quietly out of the window and crept 
along, as near to the sheltering wall as she 
could, till there was no fear of her being de- 
tected by the merry party she had quitted. 
' To have faced any one of them just then, 
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she felt would have been a moral impossibility 
without betraying the terrible agitation 
excited by the conversation she had over- 
heard. Besides, she wanted to make quite 
sure before she confronted Frances Clare and 
her husband, as to whether the flower in that 
young lady's hair, which her sister had so 
highly extolled, was really the flower des- 
tined as her own gift to Mrs. Leonard. 

As fast as her trembling limbs would per- 
mit — the little spirit had risen, like a coward 
as it was, now that there was nobody to 
witness its rage, and was quivering and pal- 
pitating all over — as fast then as her trem- 
bling limbs would permit, Lizzie hastened to 
the large conservatory, knocked down several 
plants in her eagerness to reach the spot 
where she knew her flower had stood, and 
found that its one perfect blossom had been 
stolen. 

For a few seconds she stood with tearless 
eyes and burning cheeks contemplating the 
despoiled exotic, as if her looking at it would 
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bring back what it had lost, or alter the state 
of things which had led to the cruel appro- 
priation of her treasure. Then, abruptly 
turning away with a startled remembrance 
that she would be missed as soon as dinner 
was announced, her eyes fell upon the rueful 
and penitent face of Humphreys the gardener. 

" Oh, Humphreys I it Ls gone, my beautiful 
flower that I was so anxious about — how 
could you let it be taken from you ?" 

Lizzie had an uneasy consciousness that her 
aspect must be betraying even to this man, 
some of the aching pain that was in her heart, 
and so she spoke out whatever came first into 
her head, and tried to get up a semblance of 
anger against Humphreys. 

" I did my best, ma'am, indeed,'' he replied 
in a respectful and sorrowful tone, " and I'm 
more put out about it than any one else can 
be. It only blowed this morning, and I was 
coming up to the house with it myself in the 
afternoon. I had set it apart for the purpose, 
and was just thinking I never did see any- 
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thing 80 perfect, when Mr. Leonard looked 
in-^you know, ma'am, in general he takes no 
interest in the flowers — and asked me if I had 
something particular choice that would look 
well in a ladj's hair ; ma'am, I stood right 
before this new blown gem of mine just that 
he mightn't set eyes upon it, and I showed 
him a lot of camellias, and blush roses, and 
cape jessamines, and all sorts. However, he 
couldn't suit himself, and said they was all 
too common, and that I didn't understand my 
business. And then, ma'am my pride was 
touched, I confess it, and I just moved aside 
and let him see the gem, and no sooner had 
he seen it than he feels in his pocket for 
a knife, saying, 'this wiU do, Humphreys,' 
and while I was telling him he couldn't have 
it by no means, that I was bound to keep it 
for you, he snips it off the stem, laughs, and 
carries it away. Indeed, ma'am, it was no 
fault of mine. I am altogether upset about 
it — ^but I'll do my best to rear you another 
in a month's time." 
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" Thank you, Humphreys," Lizzie replied 
in a subdued voice — " but it is of no con- 
sequence now. I did not know that Mr. 
Leonard had taken it; of course he had a 
right to do so. Good evening." 

During dinner that day it was observed 
that Mrs. Leonard had an unusually brilliant 
colour, and that she talked and laughed much 
more than she was in the habit of doing. 
Even Edward Erskine came in for a share of 
her graciousness and affability, and her hus- 
band amongst the rest looked often at her 
in pure astonishment. When the beauty of the 
flower in Fanny Clarets dark hair became a 
subject of general comment, Lizzie was the 
first to point out how admirably it suited her 
style of face, and all through the evening she 
kept up her wonderful acting in a manner 
that astonished herself, but which was in fact 
only a terrified compliance with the dictates 
of the little impotent spirit that fancied it 
had plucked up an atom of real courage at 
last. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



FANNT glare's DIAMOND BRACELET. 



The next mpming Frederick and Edward 
Erskine rode over together to Penzance, and 
did not return till quite late in the evening. 
The thunder-storm which had been threaten- 
ing all the day before had come on furiously 
during the afternoon, and some of the ladies 
were frightened, and inclined to get up a scene 
of hysterics on the occasion. Lizzie was a 
little anxious on her husband's account, 
because she knew that the horse he rode was 
a skittish one, but she kept her fears to her- 
self, and endeavoured to the best of her 
ability to calm the agitations of such of her 
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guests as were really personally alarmed at 
the thunder storm. 

Only in the case of Frances Clare, who 
made more fuss than any of them, did she 
manifest total indifference. It was not her 
place to soothe the woman whose vanity and 
want of principle were interfering so cruelly 
with her own happiness. There was Alice 
to reason with her if her professions of 
nervousness were genuine, and if this nervous- 
ness had, as Lizzie suspected, reference rather 
to Frederick than to herself, so much the less 
was she, his wife, called upon to discuss or 
meddle with it. 

When the gentlemen at last arrived safe 
and sound, except for a good drenching, the 
whole party were unanimous in their con- 
gratulations and rejoicings. The storm had 
passed over, too, now, and everybody was 
inclined to make light of those recent fears 
which had been grave enough to reduce 
nearly a dozen women to almost total silence 
while the thunder and lightning continued. 
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" I don't believe/' said Mrs. Erskine, who 
had neither been alarmed herself, nor con- 
descended to take the slightest notice of the 
alarm of her companions, " that any one 
amongst us has really suflFered except Fanny 
Clare. She, poor child, has certainly exhibited 
a pitiable amount of cowardice, but Mrs. 
Leonard has been indefatigable in her exer- 
tions to keep us all in order. We owe her a 
vote of thanks at the very least, and Miss 
Fanny, as the most indebted, ought to be the 
spokeswoman of the company." 

" I ?'* exclaimed Frances, suddenly looking 
up, and emitting from her dark eyes a few 
sparks of indignation, "you are labouring 
under some -mistake, Mrs. Erskine, I am not 
aware of having been once addressed by 
Mrs. Leonard since breakfast time. The 
other ladies may have benefited by her praise- 
worthy attempts to preach courage to them, 
but for myself, I had not the chance. How- 
ever," she added boldly, though her voice 
shook a very little, " I was not frightened 
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on my own account, so it did not sig- 

nify." 

With these words, the reckless, infatuated 

girl, rose abruptly, and without saying good- 
night to anybody, went away to her own 
room. 

Alice, looking distressed and ashamed, soon 
followed her sister, and the gentlemen con- 
fessing themselves tired, the whole party not 
long after broke up and separated to their 
respective dormitories. 

Lizzie was still in her dressing-room, 
though Isaure had for some time been dis- 
missed, when Frederick came up-stairs. He 
knockk a. hi, wife>, door-.urpri.ed pro- 
bably at not finding her in bed and asleep — 
and received instant permission to enter. 

" What's the matter, Lizzie, that you are 
not in bed?'' he asked, peering a little 
curiously into her raised face. " I thought 
you were looking more tired than any of 
them." 

A sudden flush of gladness came to the 
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wife's cheek at this simple assertion that her 
husband had taken note of her appearance — 
it was many and manj a day since he had 
seemed to know or care how she looked or 
how she felt — and she replied quite grate- 
fully- 

"I did feel tired, dear, before I left the 
drawing-room, but it went off as soon as I 
was alone. How came you to observe me so 
narrowly ?" 

'^ How came I to observe you so narrowly ? 
Why, you little goose, don't you think I 
always observe you narrowly?" he said, 
lightly ; " besides, Edward drew my attention 
to your white face, and told me that he 
thought so many women were too much for 
you. Are you sick of your friends, Lizzie. 
Should you like to be alone again ?" 

"Oh, Frederick!" 

She paused, for her eyes were full of tears 
and her voice so broken that she dared not 
trust it further. Could he really mean that 
he was going to consult her wishes, to 
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deprive himself for her sake of the people 
whose society she had believed indispensable 
to his happiness, to begin with her in their 
beautiful home, the quiet, rational life she 
had an ever-increasing yearning for — or was 
he only teasing her, trying how much her 
already injured temper could endure ? 

When her voice failed her after the pathetic 
" Oh Frederick !" she stood up and put one 
arm about her husband's neck. He looked 
at her in very evident admiration for a few 
minutes, then kissed her, laughed, and said — 

"Don't you know, little one, how very 
much prettier you are than Fanny Clare, or 
than any of the women we have about us here ? 
There is no danger of my fjalling in love 
with them while you excel them so greatly in 
personal charms — only don't let jealousy or 
any childish nonsense of that sort rob you of 
your good looks — that would be just what I 
never could forgive. By and bye, after 
Christmas, Lisette, we really will manage to 
have a week to ourselves, that we may recruit 
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for the London season. Now keep away 
those naughty tears — I abominate crying 
women — and see what 1 have brought you." 

He took from his pocket a morocco case, 
and opening it, displayed an emerald brooch 
of very perfect workmanship. 

" This is to pay you for the flower which, it 
seems, I robbed you of yesterday, Lisette. I 
know you don't care for jewels, as some 
women do, but you will value this as my 
peace oflfering, and let it keep you from all 
ridiculous jealousy of other women for the 
future. Is it an agreement?" 

" Dear, dear Frederick — !" 

" Well, be a good girl, and you will al- 
ways find me kind and affectionate to you. 
I am awfully sleepy, so we won't sentimenta- 
lize any more to-night. You like your brooch, 
don't you?" 

" Very, Very much. I did not believe you 
would have thought of such a thing as pay- 
ing me for that foolish flower. All the flowers 
in the world would be as nothing to me 
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in comparaison with one kind word or look of 
yours, Frederick. Dear, you know I have 
not had too many of these of late ; but I shall 
sleep so well to-night.'' 

Poor child! it needed not the revelation 
made by those heavy eyes of hers to under- 
stand all that this simple, glad assertion im- 
plied. The husband only laughed, said again 
she was a little goose, and then went to his 
own dressing-room. 

Lizzie's prayers that- night were breathed 
from a grateful heart, which was still, alas I 
too wedded to its earthly love to have any- 
thing more than the vaguest and most transi- 
tory yearnings towards the Heaven they were 
intended to reach. 

Mrs. Erskine was to leave Pengarthen Hall 

the next day — this was another source of real 

satisfaction to poor Lizzie, whose uneasiness 

in reference to Frances Clare would never 

have arrived at its present pitch but for that 

lady's constant efforts to draw her attention 

to what was going on. Mrs. Erskine was as- 

M 2 
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tonished at her young hostess's improved looks 
and spirits on the morning succeeding the 
thunderstorm — she would not believe that 
her own approaching departure was the sole 
cause of so great a change. That some por- 
tion of Lizzie's gladness was attributable to 
this she did not doubt, and the conviction 
spurred her on to the amiable intention of 
discovering the source of the other half, and 
if possible of counteracting it 

A parting stone flung at the poor little 
helpless creature, who had already writhed 
under so many of her blows, would be ex- 
cellent ftm, and serve to amuse her as a sub- 
ject of mirthful thought during her lonely 
journey home 

The honorable Edward had not yet had 
enough of Pengarthen and his old friend's 
society. When he had, he would join his 
mother in their own ancestral halls. Both 
mother and son always made a point of doing 
exactly what suited them best, without any 
reference to the wants or wishes of the other. 
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So Mrs. Erskine was very busy all that 
day until the evening ; and then, just before 
dinner, (she was to leave soon after), when 
Lizzie was doing her very best to be gracious 
and amiable to her departing visitor, the 
visitor secretly picked up her stone, and flung 
it right at the heart of her unsuspicious 
victim. 

"That is an uncommonly pretty brooch 
you are wearing to-day, my dear," she said, 
taking up her jewelled eye glass to examine 
Frederick's gift to his wife—" something new, 
is it not ? I think I have rarely seen finer 
emeralds, only they should have the addition 
of the brilliants to set them off to full advan- 
tage, Fanny Clare's bracelet, now, is perfect ; 
you have seen it of course ? She was show- 
ing it to a favoured few when I came into the 
drawing-room, after my drive ; but I observe 
she is not wearing it yet — ^young ladies like 
to admire their new ornaments a little while 
in their velvet cases, before they put them on. 
Was your brooch a gift from Mr. Leonard ?" 



' 
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" Yes/' said Lizzie, striving vainly to speak 
indifferently, or to conceal the changes that 
had passed over her face while Mrs. Erskine i 

was addressing her — " he bought it for me at 
Penzance, yesterday/' 

" How very nice and lover-like of him, and 
what exquisite taste he has displayed, both in 
this and — but I really beg your pardon, my 
dear ; I am detaining you most unwarrantably 
from your other guests, and there is Edward, 
in particular, looking daggers at me. I shall 
go over and have a parting chat with Mr. 
Leonard, at the risk of making myself hate- 
ful to Miss Fanny, who, by the bye, has no 
right to monopolize the master of the house 
so entirely." 

As this cheerful lady sailed away to the op- 
posite ^nd of the room, Lizzie, with a burning 
heart and cheek, sought Alice Clare, whom 
she had observed, a few minutes before, going 
alone with a book into the inner drawing- 
room. 

Alice must have been very deeply absorbed 
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in her studies, though the book was only a 
novel, to judge by the start she gave as Lizzie 
came suddenly and laid her trembling hand 
upon her shoulder. 

"You, Lizzie?" she said, looking up, and 
looking embarrassed too. " I thought you 
were engaged in entertaining that very un- 
pleasant and unsociable Mrs. Erskine. I 
have got hold of a book I have long been 
wanting to read, and so I ran in here to hide 
myself till dinner time.'' 

''Alice," began Lizzie, her colour fading 
rapidly as she spoke, " I have come to 
ask you a question, to ask you also to let 
both question and answer, whatever that 
answer may be, remain a secret between us. 
Will you promise me this ?" 

After a second or two's hesitation, and 
with a deepening red on her face, Alice said, 
'* Yes, certainly, Lizzie.'/ 

" Tell me then how your sister came by 
the diamond and emerald bracelet of which 
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Mrs. Erskine has been speaking to me. Did 
Frederick give it to her yesterday?" 

" He gave it to her this morning." 

The words were uttered slowly and reluc- 
tantly (for Alice loved her sister dearly, and 
hated to have to confess anything that would 
condemn her), and the eyes of the speaker were 
bent on the ground as she delivered her ac- 
cusing testimony. Lizzie was quite silent for 
a minute or so after receiving this answer. 
Her heart beat too quickly to permit of her 
trusting her voice just at present ; but, by 
and bye, she said — 

"Thank you, Alice, and mind you re- 
member your promise." 

" Stop one moment, Lizzie," exclaimed 
Alice, as the wife was turning to leave the 
room. ** 1 must implore you not to judge 
poor Fanny harshly in this matter. She did 
not wish to accept the bracelet ; she refiised 
at first positively to do so. I was in the 
room at the time, only Frederick would not 
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be denied ; he urged his distant relationship 
to us, his long acquaintance, their old friend- 
ship, and the prospect of our soon returning 
home. Indeed, indeed, Lizzie, we are going 
next week. I have written to tell mama to 
send for us. Poor Fanny has been weak and 
foolish, I know, but you must remember that 
she had learned to like Frederick long before 
he married you, and she thought the old 
friendship might still innocently exist be- 
tween them. Try to forgive her, Lizzie, and 
to trust me for keeping her away from you 
and your husband for the ftiture." 

Lizzie was spared the necessity of replying 
to this sisterly defence of one whom, as a wife 
and a pure woman, she could not very rea- 
dily excuse, by the entrance of Edward Er- 
skine, and his announcement that the rest of 
the party had been summoned to dinner. He 
had an arm for each of the ladies he had 
come to seek, but only Alice availed herself 
of his politeness, Mrs. Frederick Leonard 
choosing to follow alone. 

M 5 
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Ab long as Mrs. Erskine's cruel eyes were 
upon her Lizzie managed to keep up a sem- 
blance of cheerfulness and indifiFerence, but it 
bore too little likeness to the cheerfiilness of 
the early part of the day to deceive so acute a 
personage as the one on whose behalf it was 
attempted. Altogether, she was thoroughly 
satisfied with the success of her endeavours 
to shake the poor wife out of the dream in 
which she had foolishly and ignorantly been 
indulging. Apart from her sin of being 
young and lovely, Mrs. Frederick Leonard 
was guilty of the still greater sin of being 
Sarah Anstruther's sister, Sarah Anstnither 
having been convicted of the heinous offence 
of causing the Honourable Edward Erskine 
(in certain societies which clung to old-fash- 
ioned prejudices regarding manly honour) to 
be evil spoken of, and shunned in a most un- 
just and arbitrary way. 

Poor Sarah would have contemplated the 
ravages of the malady which had stricken 
her, with far keener distress than she had yet, 
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in spite of all its consequences, done, could 
she have foreseen that it would have entailed 
upon her innocent sister the enmity of a 
woman who l^ad both the power and the op- 
portunity to make that enmity felt 

The jfirst thing that lozzi^ did after she had 
seen her guest depart, was to fly tp her own 
room and take off the brooch she had put on 
so proudly and gladly a few hours before. If 
Frederick missed it and questioned her con- 
cerning it, she would tell him frankly what 
she had heard about the bracelet, and where- 
fore, with the knowledge of that gift con- 
cealed from her by him, she could take no 
ftirther pleasure in her own. If he did not 
miss it, then Lizzie resolved to. bury this new 
wrong in her already deeply wounded heart, 
and to endure her martyrdom as patiently as 
she could until Alice redeemed her promise 
and took Frances home. 

As the brooch was not missed nor enquired 
for at all again by the inconstant giver, 
Lizzie kept her resolution and went on from 
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day to day with the arrow cleaving to her 
quivering flesh, and the smile on her lips be- 
coming more and more the smile of the 
hypocrite— such hypocrites as wrong and 
cruelty make of women whose tender and 
passionate love is thrown back to them with 
indifference or scorn. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



A VISIT TO THE HANDSOME HOUSEKEEPER. 

Frances Clare had taken cold. It was not 
indeed a very serious aflfair, nor one that need 
have excited the smallest uneasiness in the 
minds of her most devoted friends, but the 
young lady chose to make an important 
matter of it, and to keep her room in con- 
sequence for two or three days. As she had 
her sister to nurse and fiiss over her — Alice 
was lamentably weak where Fanny was con- 
cerned — it might reasonably have been ex- 
pected that the rest of the party at the Hall 
would have been free from anxiety on the 
invalid's account, and that she would have 
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been suffered to indulge her whim withoat 
interference or molestation of any kind. 

8nch, however, was by no means the 
case. 

The master of the house, either was, or 
pretended to be, deeply concerned at the 
temporary indisposition and retirement of 
his fair guest. He did nothing but send 
messages, or bouquets of flowers, or the 
choicest fiiiit to the interesting invalid during 
the whole day, and Lizzie was kept in 3, state 
of perpetual irritation by his repeated en- 
treaties that she would attend herself to the 
poor dear girl, and not neglect ordering any- 
thing that could possibly do her the slightest 
good. 

It was through this Ulness of Fanny Clare's 
that Lizzie was brought for the third time in 
contact with Leah Ash. 

Happening to know of a very excellent 
kind of jelly which her mother had been in 
the habit of making for ppor Willie in his 
frequent illnesses, Lizzie thought one morn- 
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ing she would go down herself to the houfie- 
keeper's room and consult with Leah about 
it. strange as it may appear, the miabress of 
Pengarthen Hall had never yet been in the 
lower part of her own house, and great was 
her astonishment when on being guided by 
Isaure to Miss Ash's especial domain, she found 
a room, (at present unoccupied), nearly as 
elegantly furnished as her own boudoir, with 
music, embroidery, and even painting mate- 
rials, scattered in all directions, such as an 
accomplished lady, with abundance of time 
upon her hands, might have left about. 

Isaure smiled knowingly and a little sar- 
castically at her young mistress's evident 
surprise. Her look expressed — "I might 
have told you all this and more if you had 
not discouraged my every attempt to talk to 
you about the household." 

All Lizzie said even now, was — " You had 
better find Miss Ash, Isaure, and tell her I 
am waiting for her here." 

When Leah came in about five minutes 
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after this, lier countenance betrayed neither 
embarrassment nor vexation. She was look- 
ing just as placid and dignified as Lizzie had 
hitherto seen her look, and her tone was 
quietly respectftil as she enquired, (having 
first offered a low, easy chair to her mistress), 
what particular service was at present de- 
manded of her. 

" Oh, I only came to talk to you about a 
jelly I want made to-day for Miss Clare," 
Lizzie replied, endeavouring to recover from 
her first mystification — " but what pretty- 
things you have collected round you here, 
Leah I I have been admiring your room im- 
mensely. Do you really play, and draw, and 
sing yourself?" 

" I have learnt to do all," Leah said calmly, 
" but I am not a proficient in any. I keep 
them up as well as I can because they may 
be useful to me one of these days. The lady 
who adopted me when I was a child gave me 
a good education, believing, I imagine, that 
I should be settled somehow before she died. 
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This not being the case she left me what she 
was able — a hundred pounds in money, and 
the furniture of the room that had been mine 
in her house. As it was quite out of place 
in a farm, I have had it brought here ; it is 
what you see." 

" But how came you not to think of going 
out as governess instead of taking a situation 
which — which is certainly beneath you?" 
Lizzie added frankly/ and with growing 
interest in the very beautiful woman she 
addressed. 

" I am not fond of children," Leah said, 
" and at present I should not consider my- 
self justified in attempting to teach young 
ladies — may I take your directions now,ma'am, 
concerning the jelly ?" 

If this was a hint that the subject had 
been sufficiently discussed, Lizzie was slow 
to act upon it. 

" Poor Leah I" she exclaimed out of the 
fullness of her warm, sympathising heart — " I 
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do not like the idea of your being only a 
housekeeper." 

She did not look at her companion as she 
spoke — ^had she done so she would have 
thought at once that pity of any kind was 
not the offering most acceptable to the stately 
Leah. A third person coming into the room 
at that moment and gazing at the two, would 
certainly have supposed that the expression 
of compassion had fallen from the lips of the 
housekeeper, and been directed to her pale 
little mistress, who was all unconscious both 
of the annoyance her sympathy was giving to 
Leah, and of the earnest scrutiny which that 
individual was just now bestowing upon her- 
self. 

When she turned her half averted face 
back towards her companion, the latter said : 

^ I like it, ma'am, thank you. It was quite 
my own choice to come.'' 

" Well, then, we must be content, I suppose, 
to leave things as they are at present," con- 
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tinued Lizzie, with fifty schemes beginning to 
develop themselves in her busy little head 
for Leah's future benefit — " but you must 
let me pay you a visit here occasionally. I 
should so like you to play and sing to me." 

Now, for the first time since the commence- 
ment of their interview, Miss Ash's expressive 
countenance underwent a marked change. 
Her wonderful eyes flashed with a dangerous 
looking fire, her cheeks lost the bright red 
which usually distinguished them, her mouth 
took curves which plainly showed the woman's 
will if not her power to smite mercilessly any 
one who had injured or insulted her, and when 
she spoke it was in a low, suppressed tone, 
that startled and almost frightened her 
hearer. 

" You are very, very good, ma'am, and I 
should, on my own account, feel honoured by 
your visits, but Mr. Leonard would strongly 
object to anything of the kind. He has a 
marked dislike to the inferior classes^ and 
would consider his wife degraded by the most 
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casual voluntary association with her house- 
keeper, the daughter of Jabez Ash, a farmer 
on his estate. Forgive me, now, if I ask you 
to let us speak about the jelly." 

This time Lizzie was not disposed to resist 
Leah's plainly -expressed desire to change 
the subject, but many new and exciting 
thoughts were in her mind as she gave the 
simple directions requisite for the concoction 
of the little delicacy which was to assist in 
soothing Fanny Clare's apparently obstinate 
cough. 

Leah only asked when all was told — " Is 
it for Miss Clare alone that the jelly is 
intended?" and Lizzie, supposing that her 
inquiry had reference to the quantity that 
would be needed, said, " It is for Miss Frances 
Clare, who has been confined to her room 
for several days with a bad cold on the 
chest ; but make plenty, as I know it is good, 
and I think she will like it." 

Leah promised full obedience to these 
orders — ^her countenance had recovered its 
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ordinary sedateness by this time — and then 
Lizzie, resisting a very strong inclination to 
shake hands with her interesting housekeeper, 
went away to her uninteresting guests up- 
stairs. 

The next day was Sunday, and when 
Mrs. Frederick Leonard, ready dressed for 
church, which she never missed, went into 
the drawing-room to inquire how many of 
the other ladies intended accompanying her, 
she found to her great surprise that her 
husband, who had not been inside the 
church since their arrival at Pengarthen, was 
standing with hat, and even prayer book in 
hand, prepared to make one of the party. 

An emotion of sudden and very earnest 
gladness was visible in the wife's face, and 
audible in the tones of her voice as she said — 

" Oh, Frederick, how pleased I am to see 
this. You did not tell me at breakfast time 
that you had any thoughts of going. Thank 
you, dear." 

For naturally her first impulse was to 
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believe that her husband was making this 
quite extraordinary eflFort by way of giving 
her pleasure — Lizzie having, ever since their 
marriage, tried every method that suggested 
itself to her for getting Frederick to attend a 
place of worship. 

He had the grace to look a little confused 
as his wife now spoke her artless acknowledg- 
ments for a supposed kindness to herself, but, 
as usual, he laughed it off, and said — 

" Oh, I don't think I deserve any large 
amount of gratitude. It is such a splendid 
day, Lizzie, and the carriage will just hold 
us four." 

" What four ? I have not heard yet who 
are going. Indeed I reckoned upon being 
alone to-day, as the Clares are generally my 
only companions in the morning, and I thought 
Alice would have remained, on this occasion, 
with her sister." 

" Frances is going too, I believe," Frederick 
answered, with his back turned to his wife ; 
^ she thinks as the day is so warm it cannot 
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possibly hurt her — at least so Alice said just 
now. Of course I have not seen her." 

A swelling rose in poor Lizzie's throat, and 
some indignant tears to her eyes, but she 
spoke no more till she was seated beside her 
husband, and face to face with Frances Clare, 
in the carriage. 

Then she talked to each of her companions 
almost as quietly and naturally as she would 
have done had her aching heart been at rest, 
and if for a moment Frederick had felt com- 
punction at the idea of having given her pain, 
he had every reason now (apart from con- 
science and common sense, neither of which 
he was in the habit of listening to) to feel at 
ease on the subject. 

If gross selfishness ever can be extenuated, 
perhaps it may be accepted as some slight 
extenuation of the selfishness of Frederick 
Leonard that its very completeness made him 
quite unmindful of the probable consequences 
to others of any line of conduct his inclina- 
tion for the moment prompted him to pursue. 
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In encouraging, and apparently reciprocating 
the too evident admiration of the weak- 
minded Frances Glare, he was so far guiltless 
of a desire to annoy his unoffending wife that, 
except on those rare occasions when something 
she said or did awakened him to a conscious- 
ness of her pain, he literally forgot that she 
had either a right or a reason to take umbrage 
at the insult he was offering her. 

Some men can really do this when the 
predominant and unchecked passions of their 
natures are roused, and Frederick Leonard, 
as I have said, was one of them. 

Let wives judge whether it would have 
consoled Lizzie to know that her husband, 
instead of intmddng to insult her, and wring 
the poor heart already too familiar with this 
species of torture, only forgot her entirely in 
the absorbing interest of his newest pastime. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE BASKET OP EARLY GRAPES. 

The day which opened so brightly clouded 
suddenly over before the service had well 
begun, and by the time it was finished the 
rain was coming down in torrents, and the at- 
mosphere bad grown chill and miserable in 
the extreme. 

Even inside the little church they were con- 
scious of the change, and Fanny Clare had 
two or three fits of rather severe coughing, 
which elicited the most anxious looks firom 
her sister, and the most sympathising ones 
fi-om Frederick, who sat next to her and 
read out of the same book. 
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Lizzie never raised her eyes when once she 
had seated herself in her nsnal place, but in 
all probability she knew what was going on, 
as wives do come to know all those small 
matters which have reference to their hus- 
band's attentions to other women. 

As they were leaving the church she looked 
about for Mrs. Leonard, determined if she saw 
her to oflfer her a place in the carriage, even 
at the risk of a little inconvenience to the 
party who had come in it. But Mrs. Leo- 
nard's seat, if indeed she had any definite one, 
was remote from the Pengarthen pew, and 
as Frederick hurried them all out on Fanny's 
account, Lizzie was forced to abandon her 
kind-hearted intention, and to content herself 
with the hope that the lady about whom she 
was anxious had found another conveyance. 

That such, however, was not the case be- 
came evident to the whole party before they 
had driven very far from the village on their 
road home, for suddenly a female figure, 
moving with great rapidity in spite of her 
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dripping garments and the terrible state of 
the roads, loomed in the distance ; and Fre- 
derick, who had just been officiously wrap- 
ping Miss Clare's thin shawl tighter round 
her, exclaimed with a laugh : 

" There goes my saintly step-mother, look- 
ing marvellously like a water wag-tail. Do 
turn round for a moment, Fanny, and admire 
how the old girl steps out." 

While Miss Fanny tittered at the amusing 
novelty to which her attention had been 
drawn, Lizzie sprang up and was endeavour- 
ing to stop the coachman. 

"For Heaven's sake what are you about?" 
exclaimed her husband, when he gathered 
something of her intention. " You are not 
dreaming of greeting the dowager in this de- 
luge of rain, and upon this muddy road, are 
you, Lizzie ? Sit down and keep quiet I im- 
plore of you." 

" I want to make Richard understand that 
he is to stop and take Mrs. Leonard in," 

Lizzie replied, with a little eflFort at firmness, 

N 2 
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"^ it is quite impossible that we can drive hj 
and leave her to walk home in such a storm. 
We can easilj make room for her." 

"My dear child, you are certainly de- 
mented," said Frederick, laughing (he gene- 
rally laughed when he was saying or doing a 
particularly disagreeable thing). "Imagine 
the introduction of that very dripping water 
wag-tail amongst you three elegantly dressed 
ladies — ^besides, it would certainly give Frances 
her death. It is provoking enough to think 
of her having come out at all to-day." 

" But, Frederick—" 

" Now, hash, Lizzie, and don't make a little 
goose of yourself. The thing is simply im- 
possible, as anyone but a child like yourself 
would see. Let the old girl trudge ; it will do 
her a world of good. Saints enjoy a thorough 
soaking amazingly in coming from church. It 
makes them feel so virtuous." 

Mrs. Leonard did not look up as the Pen- 
garthen carriage drove rapidly past her. Had 
she done so she would have discovered at least 
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one pale, indignant face amongst its occu- 
pants, and her weary walk would have ap- 
peared less weary in the conviction that the 
poor little wife had not yet grown selfish from 
the pressure of her own individual cares. 

As a matter of course the sudden change in 
the weather, and her imprudent exposure to 
it, had increased Miss Fanny's cold so much 
that she could not appear down stairs again 
that day, and Alice brought word to her host 
and hostess that she was really feverish, and 
could eat nothing but a few peaches and the 
jelly Lizzie had caused Miss Ash to make for 
her the previous day. Frederick wanted to 
have a doctor sent for, but Alice said there 
was no need at present, that her sister was 
rather subject to such colds, and that she 
would doubtless be better after a night's rest. 

Lizzie stole a moment that evening to go to 
Mrs. Leonard's rooms. Her object was to 
apologise for the apparent inhumanity of not 
having offered her a seat in the carriage in 
the morning, to mention Fanny Clare's indis- 
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position as the reason why Frederick had been 
afraid to expose her to contact with the damp 
garments of a pedestrian ; and to say how 
very sorry she, Lizzie, had been on her own 
account at not having encountered Mrs. Leo- 
nard before leaving the church. 

But unfortunately these kindly-meant ex- 
cuses were not destined at present to be 
spoken. Mrs. Leonard's old attendant came 
out, in reply to Lizzie's knock, and said t^t 
her mistress had felt very poorly ever since 
her return from church, and was now gone to 
bed with a sore throat and headache. She 
would not disturb her for any consideration. 

The last news from Frances Clare tiiat 
night, through the medium of her sister, was 
that she had been very sick, but was now 
feeling better, and hoped to get to sleep and 
be quite well in the morning. 

At breakfast time that next morning Lizzie's 
patience was again severely tried by the very 
public manifestation of her husband's anxiety 
concerning their invalid guest. She had 
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rested well, Alice announced, and her cough 
had been much less troublesome ; but after 
taking only a few spoonfuls of jelly the sick- 
ness had returned, and she was feeling weak 
and languid from its effects. Alice would 
consent to have the doctor called in if these 
symptoms continued during the day. She 
was to bring down constant bulletins of the 
interesting sufferer's progress. 

Frederick would be strolling on the lawn 
or the terrace with two or three other gentle- 
men belonging to their party. 

Lizzie was in no mood to find entertainment 
for her indolent lady guests that morning. 
Hei heart was burning with more positive 
bitterness than she had hitherto allowed to 
enter it, and this had been increased by the 
remarks of two or three of her companions on 
Mr. Leonard's extraordinary interest in the 
very trifling indisposition of Fanny Clare. 
The married ladies had said they should like 
to see their husbands making such a fiiss 
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about another woman's cold, and the single 
ones had declared that it was enough to 
frighten them from getting married at all, 
when husbands of less than six months " went 
on in that way^ 

Lizzie did not relish being pitied, very much 
more than her imperious housekeeper, and to 
give a new turn to the thoughts and conver- 
sation of her guests she proposed an adjourn- 
ment to the lawn, where she doubted not the 
younger ladies would ijoon be joined and en- 
tertained by the gentlemen. Having con- 
ducted them thither, leaving some of the 
elders to carry their work and their gossip into 
the shrubberies where cool seats and shady 
walks abounded, Mrs. Frederick Leonard 
turned back towards the house, intending to 
pay a short visit to Frances Clare, and at the 
same time to send Isaure, with some jelly and 
a message of inquiry concerning her health, 
to Mrs. Leonard. 

In crossing the hall, she met Miss Ash 
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going towards the dining-room with a china 
basket of splendid-looking purple grapes in 
her hand. 

"Oh, Leah/*^ exclaimed Lizzie, stopping 
immediately, "wherever did you get that 
magnificent fruit ? I thought we could have 
no grapes for the next six weeks. I never 
saw such beauties as these. What are you 
going to do with them r 

A peculiar smile appeared for a moment on 
Miss Ash's face as she replied to both of her 
mistress's questions : 

" I had them from Humphreys, ma'am, and 
I am going to take them to Mr. Leonard. He 
ordered the gardener to force them more than 
a week ago for Miss Clare. Humphreys is 
proud of his success, and wanted to show 
them to you himself, but I told him he should 
have his due share of praise. I believe he 
has spared neither trouble nor expense, accord- 
ing to his master's orders ; they are certainly 
very beautiful, are they not?" 

N 5 
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The little spirit dwelling in Lizzie's breast 
had been growing more and more rampant all 
the time Leah was speaking ; the calm voice 
of the housekeeper goaded it nearly to mad- 
ness ; the remembrance of the rare flower, the 
diamond bracelet, of the devoted attentions of 
yesterday, all concurred to stir up this small 
spirit's hottest wrath and to render moderation 
or quiet endurance just then a thing impossi- 
ble. 

"/ want these grapes, Leah," Lizzie said, 
stretching out a hand that shook with emotion 
for the fragile basket ; " Mrs. Leonard is ill, 
as well as Miss Clare, and I think she has the 
first right to them. I shall take them to her 
at once, and if Mr. Leonard inquires for them, 
you can tell him that I have done so." 

In spite of Leah's well-tutored features, 
they could not help betraying some little as- 
tonishment at this very unlocked for outbreak 
on the part of the gentle mistress of the Hall ; 
but not a word was spoken by the obedient 
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subordinate, as she yielded up the basket and 
turned quietly back towards her own apart- 
ments. 

In the meanwhile Lizzie mounted the long 
stairs at a dangerously rapid pace — could it 
be that she questioned the power of that irate 
little spirit to hold its own for any length of 
time against the natural timidity and meekness 
of her character ? — and without even pausing 
to take breath, ran swiftly down the corridor 
that led to Mrs. Leonard's rooms, only stop- 
ping when the thick double doors that 
guarded them checked her further pro- 
gress. 

" I want particularly to see your mistress 
to-day 1" she exclaimed, the instant the old 
woman presented herself; " I won't stay ten 
minutes ; I won't fatigue her with talking ; I 
will go away the moment you tell me I mijst ; 
but do, please do contrive for me to see her." 

"Walk in, ma'am," replied the servant 
gently, as if in consideration of the excite- 
ment Lizzie was so recklessly betraying ; *' my 
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mistress is rather better this morning and will 
no doubt be happy to see you." 

So Lizzie went in, and finding herself sud- 
denly face to face with Mrs. Leonard, who 
was up and seated in a easy chair by the 
window, her courage a little wavered, and 
she had great difficulty in speaking her short, 
agitated greeting. 

When Mrs. Leonard had replied kindly 
though still not warmly to this, the younger 
lady put the basket of grapes into the other's 
lap, saying, eagerly : 

" I have brought you these for your sore 
throat. Please to eat them; they are the 
first we have gathered ; they will do you so 
much good." 

" Thank you," Mrs. Leonard replied, a 
smile that was very cheering to see — some 
smiles are — ^breaking over her countenance. 
" I will eat a few, to show you I am grateful 
for your kindness ; but I do not need luxuries 
of any sort myself. If these are to be really 
mine unconditionally, I shall take or send 
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them to a poor girl who is dying in the vil- 
lage. You will be willing for them to be so 
disposed of ?'* 

" Oh yes/' faltered Lizzie, with a pale 
cheek, and the small spirit quickly subsiding 
into nothingness within her ; " do whatever 
you like with them. I wish — " 

She was going to say, she wished they had 
been given under different circumstances ; 
that she might have enjoyed the full satisfac- 
tion of believing they had brought pleasure 
and relief to one really suffering; but instead of 
finishing her sentence she paused abruptly, 
raised her hand to her head, and burst into 
passionate tears. 

She was still but a very child, and the 
feelings so constantly and hardly wrought 
upon were not always under her own con- 
trol. 

Mrs. Leonard suffered the tears to flow un- 
questioned for a few minutes. Then, as there 
appeared no sign of their abating, she took 
her young guest's hand, and said, kindly : 
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" I fear you are not well yourself this morn- 
ing. You have been, perhaps, keeping later 
hours than, in your own home, you were ac- 
customed to do. May I get you a glass of 
wine, or a cup of cofSse ?" 

But this allusion to her former happy 
home had brought Lizzie's grief to a climax, 
and instead of replying to Mrs. Leonard's hos- 
pitable offer, she laid her poor head upon the 
table, and sobbed out in most childish fash- 
ion: 

" Oh, if mamma were only here ! I am so 
very, very unhappy." 

Mrs. Leonard, with all her wise resolves, 
was scarcely proof against this. She drew a 
little nearer to the weeping girl, put her hand 
tenderly upon the bowed head, and waited 
thus till Lizzie should speak again. The 
next words were : 

^^ I am ashamed of behaving in this foolish 
way, of troubling you with my childish 
troubles. I did not mean it when I came to 
you with the grapes. I only wanted to give 
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them to you myself; and to tell you how 
sorry I was aboi;it yesterd^.y. I suppose 
everybody is unhappy at times ; but 1 am so 
weak and stupid that I cannot hide anything 
that vexes me. Please to forget that I have 
been so silly — I think I had better go back to 
my own room now." 

*' You shall do as you like/' Mrs. Leonard 
said, with growing esteem for the brave little 
wife, who had refrained, even*under the ex- 
citement of some evidently recent shock, to 
breathe a word against her husband — "you 
shall do as you like, my dear — but before 
you leave me I want to tell you, that any help 
or comfort, or advice, it may be in my power 
to give you, will be heartily at your service. 
There are some troubles, indeed, that every 
woman to whom they come must and ought 
to bear alone — [ mean as regards human 
sympathy — ^but if anything occurs to you in 
which I may safely and righteously counsel or 
help you, as your own mother would do, then 
come to me fearlessly. I have trodden a 
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thorny road myself; and there are few thorns 
pecaliar to women's pathways with which I 
have not been, at one time or another, familiar. 
Trust me, we can all find strength — I do not 
say our own — to bear the burden that is laid 
upon us. The shoulders ache terribly at first, 
but they grow used to the aching as well as to 
the weight that occasions it. At fifty, or 
near it, I have better spirits, a lighter heart, 
a niore contented mind than I had at any 
former period of my life— and yet for many a 
long year I carried a back-breaking burden, 
which I had no hope of laying down but on 
my grave. Those trials which seem to be 
dragging and chaining us to the earth have 
often a very different mission, and we find 
when they are over — not perhaps before 
— that in reality they have been insensibly 
attracting us into purer and higher regions, 
where, even if the same afflictions would be 
repeated, they could never again affect us in 
a similar degree. My dear child, forgive an 
old woman's moralizing, and extract firom all 
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I have said, at least, this consolation — that 
no suffering, however severe, can be perpetual, 
and that the heart has a capacity for endur- 
ance, and for rising, in the end, above all its 
sorrows, which, in its first sui-prised acquain- 
tance with grief, it could not even dream of. 
You wish to go now ?" 

" Yes,'' said Lizzie, who was already stand- 
ing up, and looking restlessly anxious as well 
as sad ; *' I don't feel very well, and I think 
Mr. Leonard may be inquiring for me. 
Thank you a thousand times for your kind- 
ness — ^you don't know how I feel it — I am 
stupid and unable to express anything pro- 
perly to-day. Good-bye." 

She raised her face, all tear-stained as it 
was, in such a pleading, wistful way, that 
Mrs. Leonard must have been less than 
human had she refused to kiss it. Having 
the half-asked-for embrace to bestow, she did 
it in so cordial a fashion that Lizzie was not 
likely again to be in danger of thinking her 
husband's step-mother cold. 
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Poor child I she had great need of one such 
little sweet drop to temper the exceeding bit- 
terness of the cup that was even then prepar- 
ing for her in another part of the house. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



A TYRANT WITHOUT HIS MASK. 

The conviction that a scene with her hus- 
band was inevitable, and that she had really 
done enough to excite his anger, became so 
clear to the wife's mind as she walked trem- 
blingly from Mrs. Leonard's rooms in the 
direction of her own, that, the small spirit ut- 
terly quenched now, and her natural coward- 
ice re-assuming its dominion — Lizzie felt as 
if she would have given worlds to undo her 
morning's work, or to escape by any means 
its too probable consequences. 

Isaure stood, apparently waiting for her 
mistress at the door of the dressii^ room. 
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" Monsieur has been up twice within the 
last quarter of an hour to see if Madame was 
here. He wishes very particularly to speak 
to her at once in the library." 

This was what the girl said, looking as if 
she suspected something unusual was going 
on, and as if she enjoyed the suspicion ex- 
ceedingly. 

If Lizzie had hesitated a single instant she 
would have lacked courage to obey her hus- 
band's summons. Her only chance was to 
meet the storm without thinking of it in 
advance, to rush blindly into the elements 
whose angry violence she had no possible 
means of averting. 

Frederick was standing by the centre table 
in the library as she nervously opened the 
door. One hand was grasping a chair — not 
too tenderly — the other was employed in 
pulling at his very gracefully curled whiskers, 
as if in the excitement of his feelings he had 
forgotten that they were his own, and believed 
them the property of some other individual 
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on whom it was a satisfaction to him to in- 
flict this trifling injury. 

" You want me, Frederick ?" said the poor 
wife, almost gasping for breath, as she made 
the discovery that the very sight of her 
seemed to take from her husband the power 
of utterance. 

He let go his hold of the chair and sus- 
pended that cruel sacrifice of his auburn 
whiskers. Those light blue eyes which could 
assume an expression of such melting softness 
flashed as if a sudden fire — ^and that not from 
above — had been kindled behind them. He 
made three or four hastv steps towards his 
wife and then paused abruptly as if — so, at 
least, that trembling little woman thought — 
he dared not trust himself a single inch 
nearer. 

"Where are those grapes?" The words 
came out with difficulty — there could be no 
doubt at all about it — on account of the un- 
governable passion that was raging within 
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him. Lizzie's cheek burnt hotly for a mo- 
ment and then grew pale as death : 

" Frederick, pray forgive me. I know 
now I was very wrong. I did it on the im- 
pulse of the moment. I could not help feel- 
ing annoyed and indignant at your thinking 
so much of Fanny Clare. I remembered the 
flower which I had wanted so much for 
Mrs. Leonard, and how, yesterday, you would 
not take her into the carriage in all that 
pouring rain lest Frances should be inconve- 
nienced. Mrs. Leonard has a cold, too, and a 
sore throat from that terrible walk, and so I 
carried the grapes to her.'' 

All this was spoken disjointedly, and with 
little catches for breath which, in proving 
how desperately frightened the speaker 
really was, probably afforded some slight 
satisfaction to the incensed listener. He 
waited till Lizzie had quite done, and then, 
nearly as pale as herself, he said — 

" If you were not both a child and a fool. 
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I would make you bitterly repent the daring 
insult you have this day oflFered to me. As it 
is, I charge you for your own sake never 
again, under any possible circumstances, to 
oppose my will, or ima^ne yourself author- 
ized — because you bear my name — to take 
possession of anything on which my seal has 
once been set. If I choose to give all the 
flowers in the conservatories, and aU the fruit 
in the hothouse, to Fanny Clare or to anybody 
else, it is no concern of yours, and I would 
turn both you and that canting old hypocrite 
out of my house, rather than endure a repe- 
tition of what I have this morning had to put 
up with." 

He paused here for a moment in apparent 
enjoyment of the cold terror his words seemed 
to strike into the heart of his timid and aston- 
ished wife. No man can understand the 
strange effect of masculine violence, either by 
speech or action, upon a refined and sensitive 
woman, who, for the first time in her life, is 
made the victim of it ; and Frederick Leonard 
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was not one to remember, with ?.ny compunc- 
tion for his brutalit J, that his little Lizzie had 
been brought up wholly amongst gentle, 
tender-hearted females, from whose lips she 
was never likely to have heard a single harsh, 
or even irritable word. His object at present 
was to make a strong impression upon her, 
and her blanched face and lips, her wonder- 
ingly dilated eyes, her clasped hands whose 
excessive trembling he could plainly discern, 
gave him every reason to hope he had suc- 
ceeded. 

Finding, however, that his companion 
showed no signs of intending to speak again, 
he continued: — 

" If I were to permit myself to dwell upon 
this matter, I believe it would drive me mad. 
In my very wildest dreams I could never have 
imagined you capable of such conduct. It 
has created a gulf between us, remember, that 
years of dutifal obedience and submission on 
your part will scarcely be able to span over. 
A woman who defies her husband is odious in 
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eveiy point of view. All the grace and 
beauty in the world cannot make up for it — 
but you understand me now, I hope, and will 
not oblige me to pursue this hateful subject. 
I am going out for the day. Attend to your 
guests in my absence, and let none of them 
be neglected on account of the agitation this 
scene you have brought upon yourself may 
possibly occasion you." 

Lizzie tried now to speak, to give at least 
some sign that her husband's words had been 
attended to, but there was a tight sensation 
in her throat, a feeling as if a hand were 
grasping it and trying to strangle her. Fred- 
erick must have seen how it was with her, 
and if there had been anything less of calcu- 
lation (even if there had been more of passion 
in his present feelings) he certainly would 
have made some attempt to soothe the cruel, 
overpowering emotion he had himself excited 
— ^but the future was in his mind, that future 
wherein he intended his wife to be as com- 
pletely subservient to his every whim and 

■ 
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fancy as if she had been a purchased slave, 
bound under terror of the lash to obey her 
master ; so he took no notice at all of the too 
evident suflFering he had provoked, but with 
another emphatic " remember 1" coolly passed 
his wife, and without even oflFering her a 
chair, went out of the room, leaving her alone 
in her dismay and misery. 

Independently of all this, Lizzie was really 
not well, as she had truly confessed to Mrs. 
Leonard, and scarcely had her husband closed 
the door when she grasped at the nearest 
seat, shivered violently for a jnoment, and then 
fainted. 

Nearly an hour afterwards, for it was ap- 
parently by the merest accident that she had 
been found at all — the library rarely being 
entered in the absence of Mr. Leonard — 
Lizzie awoke to consciousness upon her own 
bed, and met, to her bewilderment, the great 
oriental-lool^ing eyes of Leah Ash, bent 
anxiously and almost tenderly upon her. 

With a too clear and vivid remembrance of 
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the scene that had preceded her fainting, 
Lizzie raised her aching head and stretched 
out her hand gratefully to her silent attendant. 

" Leah, how kind this is of you. I know I 
have been ill. I feel very unwell yet ; but 
what brought you to me ? where is Isaure ? 
How was I got from the library ?" 

"/found you in the library, ma'am, and 
not being able to restore you I had you car- 
ried upstairs as soon as possible. Isaure was 
frightened when she saw you looking so white 
and death-like, and as she could do you no 
good I sent her away. I have been used to 
fainting fits myself, and am not at all ner- 
voua^; but you had better take something now, 
ma'am, or you will be going off again. Here 
is some sal volatile I have mixed ready for 
you ; indeed, it will do you good." 

For Lizzie had turned with a little impa- 
tient gesture from the proffered restorative ; — 
probably she did not care just then to be done 
good to, — ^and was attempting to rise. 

1 1 must get up, Leah. I feel suffocated 
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lying here. I want air ; my head is aching so 
very much. Do you know whether my — 
whether Mr. Leonard is gone out, as he thought 
of doing, for the day 7' 

" I believe he is gone out. I saw the horses 
brought round for himself and two other gen- 
tlemen. Do pray, ma'am, keep quiet for the 
present." 

" Oh ! but I cannot, Leah. I have all my 
guests down stairs waiting for me. I must 
entertain them in Mr. Leonard's absence — ^he 
left me strict orders to do so. Please ring for 
Isaure to come and dress me." 

Again Leah, with increased earnestness, 
pleaded the necessity for continued repose. 

" The ladies all know you are ill, ma'am, 
and will amuse themselves for once without 
you. Try to sleep, at least for an hour. I 
will read to you, to make it easier, if you 
please." 

"No, no, Leah, I could not listen to a book 
just now, but it is very good of jou to oflFer tp 
read to me, and if I must stay here you may 
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sit and talk to me a little, I like your voice ; 
it reminds me strangely of. the home voices 
to-day — oh I Sarah, Sarah, my darling I" 

This last was in a whisper, and with the 
speaker's head buried passionately in the soft 
pillows that had been heaped unsparingly 
under it, but Leah must have guessed the pur- 
port of the too suggestive words, for the 
moment after she leant a little closer to her 
young mistress, and said soothingly : 

" Why do you not have some of your people 
from home to come and stay with you ? They 
would be better than all these strangers." 

Lizzie shook her head ; she dared not trust 
her voice to speak in reply to this, neither 
could she say to Leah Ash that she would 
not for 97orlds the dear ones at home should 
have knowledge of her present unhappinese. 
So she only shook her head^ and then pressed 
her hands tightly upon each throbbing 
temple, as if the aching were becoming in- 
tolerable. 

Leah proved now that her accomplishments 
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were not confined to singing and drawing, 
however great an adept she might be in these. 
Her skill and tenderness in nursing were 
beyond all praise, and very soon she had the 
satisfaction of perceiving that her charge had 
fallen into a quiet sleep, which gave every 
promise of being a refreshing one. 

Then the housekeeper sat down by the side 
of the bed, and after a few minutes' wrapt and 
earnest contemplation of the sorrowful and 
beautiful young face on whifeh she had never 
before had so good an opportunity of gazing, 
fell into a long, long train of thought, that 
wa^only disturbed when Isaure appeared at the 
door some two hours later with the announce- 
ment that Miss Ash's dinner had been wait- 
ing till it was cold. 

" I do not want it," Leah said, motioning 
for Isaure to remain where she was. " Keep 
eyerybody q^way from this room till I ring ; 
and if Mr. Leonard returns before that, re- 
quest him to remain downstairs till I come to 
0peak to him." 
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" Then you think Madame is very ill ? — 
You don't think she is going to die, do you?'' 

" I think you are quite unfit to be her 
waiting woman/' replied Leah, indignantly, 
" and I should recommend you, unless you 
can pluck up a little more courage, to give up 
your place immediately. If I mistake not," 
she added to herself, as the incensed Isaure 
flounced out of the room — ** there will be 
scenes enough and illnesses enough in this 
house to Mghten a braver person than that 
silly Frenchwoman will ever be. Going to 
die! Ah, poor child! That would be the 
happiest lot that could now befal her. If she 
were my sister I think I would pray that she 
might die to-night." 

The sun was near its setting when Lizzie 
woke from her long, undisturbed sleep, to 
find her patient attendant watching over her 
still. 

" Iicah, how shall I thank you ?" she said, 
as soon as she had collected her scattered 
senses and knew how late it was — " you must 
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have had a weary day of it in this dark 
room." 

" I could not have been better employed," 
Leah answered, gravely, " and I have not felt 
weary at all. Your head, I hope, is easier." 

Before Lizzie had time to answer, a messen- 
ger (not Isaure this time) came to the door 
with a command from Mr. T^eonard, who had 
been returned about a quarter of an hour, for 
Miss Ash to attend him immediately in the 
library. 
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T. C. Newby, 30, Welbeck Street, Oftvendish Square, London. 



FAMILY MOURNING. 

^ ■ ■ 

Messrs. JAY 

Weald respectfully announoe that GREAT SAYING MAY BE MADE 
BY PUfiCmi^a MOURNING AT THi^|t E^UiBLlSHMSNT, 

THBIB STOCK OF 




/' 




BSiNa 



THE LARG^EST IN EITEOPE. 



MOURNING COSTUME 

OF EVEBY BESCBIPTlbir 

KEPT REABY-UAi^E, 

And can be forwarded in Toum or C&untrt/ at a moments 

notice. 

The most Seasonable Prices are cliarged, and the Wear 

of every Article Onaranteed. 



THE LOtstbON 

fieneral ISciimtiig Warehouse, 

247 & 248, EEGENT STREET, 

(NEXT THE CIRCUS.) 

J&YS. 



F. & C. OSLKR, 



46, OXFORD STREET. LONDON, Wt 



MANUFACTURERS OF 



CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDEUERS, 

Uandelalna, Lustres, Wall Idghts, 

TABLE GLASS, &c., &c. 

Crystal Glass Chandeliers, for Gas and Candles. 
Wall Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, for ditto. 
Glass Dinner Services, for 12 Persons, from iS7 16s. 
Glass Dessert Services, for 12 Persons, from £2. 

Onuune&tsl Qlam, SngUtli and Foreign, suiteble for Preseiili. 
jUl AitloleB marked in Plain Figures. 

Mets, Bxport, and Fomiahlng OriSecs, promptly execiife«. 

LONDON— Show Rooms, 46, OXFORD STREET. W. 
EflRMINQHAM— Manufactory and Show Rooms, BROAD STREET. 

SfrtablUhed 1807. 



CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU FOR 
DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, 

CmdeUbra, Moderator Lamps in Bronze, Ormolu, China, and QlaH. 
Stataettes in Fatiaiv Taaes, and oQttr OmaniiniaB. 



OSLER, 46, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 



ELEGANT PERSONAL REQUISITES, 

VNDBR THB PATBONAaE OF 

Boyalty, fhe Nobility, and Aristocraoy of Enrope^ 

Aihd imiversally held in Mgh esteem. 

ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL 

IS A DELIGHTFULLY FRAGRANT AND TRANSPARENT PRE- 
PARATION FOR THB HAIR, and as an Invlgorator andSBeautifier, 
beyond all precedent. 

In dressing the Hair nothing can equal its effect, rendering it so adpu* 
rably soft that it will lie in any direction, imparting a transcend^t InKtre, 
and sustaining it in decorative charm during the Dance, or the heated 
atmosphere of crowded Assemblies. Price 3s. 6d. ; 7s. ; lOs. 6d* (equal to 
four small) ; and 2Is. per bottle. 

ROWLANDS' EALTDOR, 

^ For the Skin and Complexion, 

Is unequalled for its rare and inestimable quialities, the radiant bloom it 
imparts to the Cheek, the softness and deucacy which it induQos of the 
Hands and Arms, its capability of soothing irritation, and removing cuta- 
neous defects, discolorations, and all unsightly appearances, render it 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY TOILET. Price 48. 6d. and 8s. 6d 
per bottle. 

ROWLANDS' ODONTO, 

Or Pearl Dentifrice, 

Compounded of the choicest and most recherche ingredients of the Oriental 
Herbal, and of inestimable value in Preserving and Beautifying the Teeth, 
Strengthening the Gums, and in giving a pleasing Fragrance to the Breath. 
It eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, aud 
polishes and preserves the enamel, to which it imparts a PEARL-LIEE 
WHITENESS. Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 

Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, 
AA, for ^<^ RO VriiANDB' " Articles. 

MR. CTBUS EEDDINQ'S NEW WOBK, 

IN 3 VOLS., 

"YESTERDAY 

AND 

TO-DAY." 

Being a Sequel to " Fipty Years' Rboolleotions." 

** For half a century and upwards Cybus RBDDiKa has occupied a 
prominent place amongst men of letters, and been on terms of pei'sonal 
mteroourse with oar most celebrated litterateurs and politicians. He was 
intimately acquainted and in correspondence with Lewis, Wolcot, Topham, 
Sheridan, Lockhart, Canning, Scott, Wilson, Hogg, Moore, Campbell, 
Rogers, Hunt, &a, and with Cuvier, Lan^l^, Suchet, Da Roure, Schlegel, 
De Stael, Montemont, and other distinguished foreigners, eminent in the 
«rtf, literature, and aatoral philosophy. —G^^&tf. 



BEDSTEADS, BEDDINO: 



AKD 



BED ROOM FURNITURE. 



HEAL & SOH'S 

Show Rooms contain a large assortment of Bham BsiMiTiAPSy 
suitable both for home use and for Tropical Climates. 

Hamimoiu xron 15£dst£ads, with Brass Mountings^ and 
elegantly Japanned* 

Plain Iron BBDSTBArs for Servants. 

Everj description of Woodstsai), in Mahogany, Birch, and 
Walnut Tree Woods, Polished Deal and japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furnitures complete. 

Also, every description of Bed Room Fumiturei consisting of 
WftEdrobes, Chests of Drawers* Washstands, Tables, Chairs^ Sofas, 
Couches, and evety article for the comple furnishing of a Bed Boonu 

AN 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 

CONTAINING 

Designs and Prices of 150 articles of Bed Room Furniture, m 
well as of lOO Bedsteads, and Prices of every description of Bedding 



AND 

BED ROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 

196, TOTTENHAM GOUBT ROAD, . 

LONDOS.W. 



IMCtUKM S. lORTOIVS 
General Fnmiahiiig Irtmmongery WaretMase. 

IBB fExnm sawnnrm tob silyeb. 

The BHAZi I9I0 AL 8I&VEB, introdnoed more than Twentr-flve jreara agobv WILLIAM 
I. BUBTUK, when plated W (he patent prooeaa of Meaara EUdngton and Oo., la beyond ali 
eompariaon the verj beet arttide, next to aterllog aOver, that can be employed as aoeh, ^tter 
oaeftillj or ornamentally, as bj no possible test can it be dlsttngulahed fhnn realaHter. 

A. amaU naefnl set, guaranteed of first qualitj for finish and ourabillty, as foUowa :— 



19 Table FoAa 


Fiddle 

or 

Old 

Silver 

Pattern. 


Bead 
Pattern. 


Thread 

or 
Bruns- 
wick 
Pattern. 


King's or 
Uij, «ce. 


£ a. d. 

1 13 

1 13 

14 

14 

10 

10 

6 

6 

8 4 
1 8 

9 6 
14 

9 ■« 

10 

3 8 


£ 8. d« 
9 

9 
1 10 
1 10 

10 
19 

8 

9 
4 
9 

3 6 
1 10 

4 
19 

4 6 


£ s. d. 
9 4 
9 4 
1 19 
1 19 
19 
19 

8 
10 

4 

9 

3 6 
1 10 

5 6 
16 

4 


£ a. d. 

9 10 

9 10 

1 16 

1 15 

16 

IS • 



11 

4 6 

9 3 

4 

1 10 

6 

17 
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12 Dessert Forks *• .. .. •• .. 


]*/ Dessert Sooons • . . 


19Tea8paoBi 

6 Bgg Spoons, gilt bowls .. .. .. 

'9 'Sauce Ladles 

IGrayy Spoon .. •• • 

9 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 

1 Mnstard 8poon» §Ut bowl . . . . 

1 Pair of Sugar Tonga 

IPairofFidiOarvSa 

1 Butter Knife 


ISonpLadle 

ISvsarSifter .. .. • 


Total .. • 


9 19 


19 


18 9 


14 17 9 



itkf Artfele to be bad singly at the same prices. An oak ehest to oontain the abore, and a 
relaliTe number of Knivea, occ,, £9 15s. Tea and CSolIee Sets, Dish Covers, and Comer Dishes, 
Ccnet and liqueur Frames, &c, at proportion^ piiees. All kinds of Ho>plaAing dmBia by Um 
patsatproeesB. 



WILLIAM S. BURTON, 

General Fnndddiig Irottmonger^ 
By AppoiiUment to HM.H. the Prince of Wales, 

SP.IfDS A CATALOGUB GBATIS, JOSD POST PAID. 

it contains upwaids of 500 illustrations of his Ulimited stock of sterling silver and alfetro- 
^Iste, niokel aUver, and Britannia metal gooda, dish covers, hot-water dishes, stores, Hsodors, 
m«rbIechimneypieoe8,ldtcbQn ranges, lamps, gaseliers, tea trays, urns, and kettles, eloeks, 
miSi vmatfjnmif totilites ivare,' tnmenr, iron a^d brass IwaiAeads, bedding, bedroom eabtaie t 
tHrnltare, ete. , with lists of priees, and plans of the 

TWENTY LARGE SHOMH*^^ 

At 30, Oxford Strcetj IXr. I 1, la, A, 3, 9xAAf Nowmma Straet 
Ai 6, aad 6, Penya Flaoa i and 1, Hewauui Yard, Isomdoa. 
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